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= AMERICA AND EUROPE 
? 
‘= [: is, as an American correspondent points out on another page, a and the United Nations, those concerned have decided to give the 
ain fact astonishing to anyone even superficially conversant with the name of Council to the whole bicameral organisation, consisting 
c- history and the constitution of the United States that an Atlantic of a Committee of Ministers meeting in private and a Consultative 
aad Pact, binding that country to take part if necessary in common Assembly meeting in public, probably once a year. The Assembly 
app measures of defence with several countries in Western Europe, will discuss any question referred to it by the Committee of 
should have been carried so near realisation that its signature next Ministers, but under certain conditions (probably adoption by a 
—~— month is now definitely counted on. The Pact, in fact, is being two-thirds majority) it will be free to initiate discussions on ques- 
_— framed because circumstances compelled it, and its signature and _ tions of its own choice. Each Government will, it would seem, decide 
84 ratification are the best guarantees that it will never need to be for itself how its own national delegation to the Assembly should 
as, invoked It is not clear yet what European countries will be asso- be appointed; so far as Great Britain is concerned, it would be 
cing. ciated with the Pact. Iceland Is a probability, Eire and Portugal wise to arrange a basic representation proportionate to the state 
food possibilities. Norway's decision will depend on the conversations of parties in the House of Commons, together with a small number 
her Foreign Minister is having in Washington, and to some extent = of non-Parliamentarv and perhaps non-political figures, though the 
Te on the degree of pressure Russia applies to her in the endeavour prime Minister declined on Wednesday to promise that, All this 
— to keep her out of the Pact altogether. The two Soviet Notes sent combines satisfactorily closeness of association with elasticity of 
\oply to Oslo are characteristic, and so are the courage and calm with association between countries of Western Europe. It is not known 
ster, which the Norwegian people have received them. The Russian yer which countries will become members of the Council, but it 
_ contention that the proposed Pact is inconsistent with the United meow he hoped that Western Germany will be one of them as soon 
aig Nations Charter is plainly baseless, and the demand that Norway as a Government for that large and important area is formed. The 
rear mn cm a treaty “ me of ind, with preci finds outicioae new organisation will, of course, for the present at any rate, be quite 
dot re 5 : ‘oked Sarg 1990. and it is no doubt because the latter body is so largely concerned 
Sieptiaiey Ali : “* the discussions of the European Committee of Ministers. 


in the frozen snows of the north, has none of the importance Russia 
chooses to attach to it in her communications with Oslo; but 


Norway is obviously vulnerable, and she is entitled to be assured Cardinal, Communists and Church 











— ne yor pey if she a join the Atlantic _— aetna By civilised standards, two things were required of the trial of 
her Cureden wy ‘ . . — +: aden aac F 

the woe ddan pe fot aia poll -dhatee igge pg gst Moegper Cardinal Mindszenty before a Hungarian court on charges of treason, 

NCE “ at mets : Ditieistion elena tele psig led. espionage and illegal currency dealings. The first was that justice 

‘vice ee : ea ae Te see F = should be done. The second was that it should be seen to be done. 

rein navian States with Norway’s association with the Atlantic Pact Neither requirement was met. Justice is only secured by accident 

ee in “ people’s courts,” in which the explicit Communist doctrine that 

. . law is subordinate to politics is openly applied. Any real chance 

The Council of Europe that the accident might occur was ruled out by the need of the 

The official particulars regarding the proposed Council of Europe, Hungarian Government to remove the leader of a political movement 

2 8 published last Monday, show that the new organisation will be which would have stood in the way of its attempt to take over Church 

= substantially what, after recent discussions, it was expected to be; schools and extend its influence over the peasantry. Haste in the 

ang it is not clear why the discussions should have been so difficult and public proceedings, the restriction of public access to the court, and 

protracted. Abandoning, rather confusingly, the distinction between a curiously perfunctory conduct of the Cardinal’s defence made assur- 

rm Council and Assembly familiar in both the League of Nations ance doubly sure. Yet Cardinal Mindszenty confessed a certain 
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170 THE SPECTATOR, 
measure of guilt. The question whether justice was dene therefore 
depends in part on the authenticity of that confession. To that 
here can be no final answer, unless the Cardinal is ever restored to 
ireedom in his right mind, in which case he can announce which 
as true—his declaration before the trial that “ confessions ” might 
be extorted from him and should not be believed, or his statement 
during the trial that his confession was genuine. It is surely clear 
1@ al] reasonable men that the first statement is consistent with his 
life-long character as a militant defender of the rights of the Church, 
and the second statement inconsistent with that character, The world 
has to decide for itself which was the true Cardinal Mindszenty, the 
olitician and popular preacher who went into prison thirty-five days 
efore his trial and the subdued and unhappy priest who came out. 
The questions are obscured by the deliberately fostered confusion of 
a political trial, and they have not been clarified by the policy of 
the Vatican. But there is litthe doubt about the right answer, and 
the condemnation of the Hungarian Government which it carries 

ith it. In the meantime every effort must be directed to alleviating 
the lot of the Hungarian Catholics, who now face a grave threat 


j 


ithout their Primate. 


The German as Competitor 

In view of the considerable amount of nonsense that has been 
talked on the subject, by interested persons and others, the state- 
ents made by the Foreign Secretary and the President of the 
Board of Trade on Wednesday regarding German competition in 
export markets were particularly opportune. A distinction must, 
course, be drawn between fair and unfair competition, but for 
ve tendency to regard competition as unfair simply because it is 
euccessful there is nothing to be said. That there will be com- 
petition, and that much of it will be inevitable. 
German production is slowly working back towards its pre-war 
evel (it has not got beyond about 60 per cent. of it yet) and at 
the same time the British and American Governments have laid it 
dewn firmly and rightly that German imports shall be paid for by 
German exports, not by subsidies from British and American tax- 
pavers, That you cannot have recovery without competition is 
manifest, but it is, of course, necessary that the competition shall 


successful, is 


be fair, in the sense of not being stimulated by rebates, concealed 
subsidies or any such device. The new Occupation Statute will 
reserve power to the Occupying Powers to deal with that kind of 
buse. Mr. Wilson, however, did well to explain that some 
apparently unfair competition was a temporary legacy from the old 
currency régime. Two examples are the People’s Car, and some 
rather serious underselling of Sheffield Indian 
narket. Both of these handicaps to British manufacturers are hang- 
evers from the time when the German mark exchanged for 17 
American cents. Now that the exchange figure for the new Deutsche- 
mark is 30 cents business is placed on a fair basis, except so far as 
some still unfulfilled contracts. The 


exporters in the 


concerns the remainder of 
assurance that the situation will be closely watched was necessary, 
but British exporters must reconcile themselves to the fact that 
ev can no more take objection to fair German competition 
than to fair French or fair Belgian competition. All may be un- 


Mall 


velcome, but all are inevitable. 


Spending or Squandering ? 
It is not surprising that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
Estimates in his mind, should 
For the figures, though not 


knowledge of the Supplementary 
need a short rest in the country. 
larming, are extremely disturbing so far as the civil side is con- 
cerned—and it must be remembered that a supplementary Army 
Moreover, while the £221,471,000 by which 
1948-9 will have estimate is 
position 1s in some respects even worse 


Estimate is probable. 
xpenditure in the year exceeded 
rmidable enough, the 
han it looks. The extra {58,000,000 which Mr. Bevan needs to 

ke ends meet is in respect of a Health Service which only 
-egan work on July sth, and therefore covers only nine months 
f the financial vear. Moreover, it is certain that the doctors, 
are seeing their incomes alarmingly reduced, will 
Against that the expenditure 


whom 
dditiona]l remuneration. 
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on denta services ({£10,7§0,c0c ebove estimate) and ephthalmic 
services, mainly spectacles ({£10,900.coq above estimate), may lo 
some extent diminish. But it is clear that the Health Service is 
going tO cost permanently much more than anyone supposed. The 
other outstanding figure, an extra £52,000,000 for the Ministry of 
Food, is explained as being due to higher prices to overseas con- 
sumers, increase in the fat and sugar rations and other causes— 
the upshot being that food subsidies have now reached the immense 
figure of £484.000,000. Mr. Dalton’s finance was not in many 
respects better than his successor’s, but he did foreshadow some 
gradual reduction in food subsidies, instead of which they have 
been allowed to pursue their upward course unimpeded. With an 
election approaching, it is to be feared that even Sir Stafford Cripps 
will lack courage to call a halt here. Altogether the £221 million 
makes heavy inroads into a real surplus estimated at £330 million, 
Two lessons are driven home—the need for better budgeting by 
the departments and the need for heavier pruning by the Treasury, 
If inflation is to be escaped we must mend our ways sharply. 


Another Hope for Austria 


With a stronger sense of duty than of hope the Western Powers 
have begun negotiating again with Russia for an Austrian peace 
treaty. Hitherto negotiations have broken down over two points; 
the amount of reparations to go to Russia and the territorial or 
financial compensation to be paid to Yugoslavia, and of the two 
the second point has proved the more intractable. But since the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies last met relations between Russia and 
Yugoslavia have deteriorated so much that, it is suggested, Yugoslay 
claims may no longer find Russia an advocate, though a withdrawal 
of Russian support at this moment would provide just the sort of 
encouragement for Tito’s anti-Cominform nationalism that Russia 
is anxious to avoid. The fact that a Russian representative has 
turned up at Lancaster House may be an argument in favour of a 
change of heart, and there is a good chance that Austria wil! turn 
out to be the subject of another move in the peace offensive, Even 
Russia, after all, is hardly likely to relish the thought of another 
barren marathon of negotiation. The problem of Russian repara- 
tions should not be insuperable if the Yugoslav claims are got out 
of the way; the last meeting of the deputies reduced them from a 
question of principle to one of detail, and though in these arguments 
detail has often tended to produce new points of principle, it should 
be possible to. reach an agreement which will give Russia all she 
wants within the limits so far set by the Western Powers. Russia 
has begun the new conference with the same insistence on a 


change of frontier. How far she will insist is the vital question. 


Persian Oil 

The day before the Shah of Persia was shot at, there had been 
demonstrations in Teheran directed against the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company and the Imperial Bank of Iran. The two events are not 
directly connected, and probably in Persia, as in this country, the 
excitement of the attempted assassination has overshadowed the 
events of the preceding day, but in the long run it is the demonstra- 
tions which are more significant. The Shah, fortunately, was not 
seriously injured, his assailant was lynched and the Tudeh party, to 
which he belonged, has been dissolved. But what of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company? This huge concern is something which 
neither Britain nor Persia can do without, but the terms on which it 
operates are a matter on which the two countries do not always see 
eye to eye. For some months they have been under review. Last 
July the Shah visited Britain ; in August a Left-wing deputy made 
an interpellation in the Majlis on the question of oil ; in the autumn 
a representative of the oil company visited Teheran and returned, 
not with a new agreement, but with a long document listing under 
twenty headings the Persian Government’s claims against the oil 
company for non-compliance with the concession in the past. And 
now two more representatives of the oil company, including one 
Director, have just arrived in Teheran for furthet 
Persia’s grievance, which is by no means confined 
Tudeh party, is quite simply that it is 
cake. Last year the oil 
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company paid £7 million in royalties, which is a very useful sum 
(and the main reason for Persian solvency), but it is not quite as 

he £11 million which went last year to the company’s 
or the £15 million which went to the British Government 
ixation, and is only the same amount as went to the share- 
holders in dividends. Moreover, the British Government itself 
holds a majority of the shares. Almost all Persians now feel that 
the country which produces the oil and the country which exploits 
jt might cut the cake a bit differently; many Persians would like 
to see the royalties split differently within ‘Persia. That is none 
of our business, but the oil company is, and so is the British-owned 
Imperial Bank of Iran. There will have to be some tactful 
negotiating in Teheran if future demonstrators are to find new 
ebullience 


yseful as 
reserves, 


through t 





targets for thet 
Ulster and Eire 

The results in the General Election in Northern Ireland will 
be known soon after these lines are in print, and since their nature 
=_ be anticipated it would obviously be foolish to attempt 
comment on them. The election has one purpose only, to declare, 
in face of the virtual severance of Eire from the British Common- 
wealth, that the adhesion of Northern Ireland to the British 
Commonwealth is as firm and determined as ever. That the election 
will demonstrate that is certain, though with what precise degree of 
emphasis is not certain. The campaign has been relatively peaceful, 
as election campaigns in either part of Ireland go, though the at 
least semi-official attempts of the Eire Government to influence an 
election territory from which that Government has finally cut 

if off by its own act can be justified on no ground whatever. 


itse oO 





There is hardly a case for protest by the British Government and 
Mr. Attlee showed by his answers to questions on Tuesday that 
he had no intention of making one. Ulster appears perfectly capable 
of looking after itself. At the same time it is well to make it clear 
that the anti-partition campaign in its present form can command 

VS 1v in any responsible quarter in Great Britain. Partition 
in so sn 1 country is to be deplored, and if union, on a federal 


or an *r basis, could be achieved by voluntary agreement such a 
solutio ould be welcomed everywhere. But there is, for good 
and fairly obvious reasons, little hope of that in any near future. 

I The situation 


than it 


‘re is no alternative but to go on as at 





f 


Ireland is not satisfactory, but it is less 


has bee t any time since I70I. 


somantiefarctrase 
unsatisiactory 


Sex-Education 
There is no subject on which dogmatism is less justified than 
sex-teaching, re here is at the moment very animated 
discussion in different parts of the country. Unless it is to be 
assumption—that children are to be 
important 
possible 


ry regarding which tl 


assumed—a quite indefensible 
instruction and no guidance at all on this vitally 
subject, a choice must be made between two or three 
In many ways the best person to convey the necessary 
but it must be recognised that that is a 


information is the parent ; 

rule with many exceptions, due to the temperament of the particular 
child, or the particular parent, or both. Objective and unemotional 
teaching in the course of the ordinary school curriculum, such as 
the London County Council and other educational authorities are 
now a zing, is a wise step, in spite of the danger that it may 
give a mulus to out-of-school discussions and conversations that 
may be anything but salutary. A third method, for which there is 


e 


much to be said, is to put in the hands of the individual child 





one of the many books now available in which all requisite informa- 
tion about the human body and its processes is conveyed in straight- 
forward uage without paraphrase or evasion. There are un- 


ou 
doubted!) ‘a ildren, both boys and girls, who would be genuinely 
embarrassed by class-lessons on sex. In such cases this last method 
ought not to be ruled out. It may well be questioned, moreover, 
whether sex-education should be imparted to any child against the 
will of its parents, particularly in the form of class-teaching. The 
parents are unwise to object to it. They themselves need education 
in this matter. But parents are being left rather few rights in these 
days. There is no justification in depriving them of this one. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


FTER last week’s drama of personalities and principle, this 

week’s House of Commons business has been pitched on a 
minor key. Except at Question Time, the Chamber has been 
rarely half-filled, and only at Question Time has there been much 
of general interest. Monday, however, was an exception. Mr. C. J. 
Simmons has been a popular Government Whip, and he has just 
been appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions. 
After questions he rose to make a personal statement. Amid general 
sympathetic cheers he mentioned the fact that since 1918 he had been 
in receipt of disability pension in respect of the loss of a leg suffered 
while serving as a soldier at Vimy Ridge. He mentioned that 
he was the first disabled pensioner to hold office at the Ministry of 
Pensions. Most Members felt that this was a particularly good 
qualification for this office. 


But he then went on to say that he 
had decided to relinquish his pension while he held his present post. 
In all quarters of the House there was an obvious feeling that while 
Mr. Simmons’ decision did him credit, there was no reason at all 
for him to relinquish his pension. Not only is there no source of 
income more honourably gained, but there is no constitutional reason 
why a Minister should not draw a pension through his department. 
* + * * 

Ireland has lost none of its power to heat the air of Westminster. 
On Tuesday Sir Ronald Ross, the genial soldier, sailor and barrister 
who represents Londonderry, and Professor Savory, who represents 
Queen’s University, Belfast, had questions about the attempted 
intervention by Eire Ministers in Ulster’s elections. The Prime 
Minister handled these with the nervousness that any experienced 
politician feels when he has to deal with Ireland. But his reply to 
a supplementary question to the effect that election methods in 
Ulster were not the same as those in this country was felt to 
approach a sneer, and the exchanges ended unhappily after Mr. John 
McKay, the Member for Wallsend, had tried to make a speech 
about Robert Emmet in the guise of a supplementary question. 

* * * +e 

Government business this week has several times ended early, and 
this has given Private Members unusual opportunities, and time, on 
On Tuesday Mr, Cyril Osborne, the Conserva- 
was up at 7.4 p.m. to discuss the Ministry 
and he made an impressive case 
for his theme that these had been expensive (for the taxpayer). Dr. 
Summerskill, who after several other speeches replied for the 
Government, was less at ease than usual, and somewhat harassed 
by interruptions. Her case was based on the refusal of nature to 
subject itself to planning. One Member reflected that just over 
100 years ago potatoes had changed the history of England. “ Rotten 
potatoes did it,” the Old Duke said, “it was rotten potatoes put 
Peel in his damned fright.” Mr. Osborne’s point was that the 
Ministry of Food had bought old potatoes in June at £26 per ton 
from Poland while English ones were obtainable at £4 os. od. 

x * + . 

Question Time on Wednesday produced a concentrated barrage 
from all quarters of the House upon Mr. Creech Jones on the subject 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands’ journey to England. Lord 
Baldwin, who as Lord Corvedale was well known to all Members 
as a parliamentary colleague, has recently expressed himself with 
characteristic vigour on certain aspects of colonial administration. 
Members t he was being dismissed. 
The Colonial Secretary stuck to his prepared statement that His 
Excellency had been recalled “for consultation.” But his refusal to 
give either Mr. Oliver Stanley or Mr. Sidney Silverman any 


the Adjournment. 
tive Member for Louth, 


of Food’s purchases of potatoes, 


herefore wanted to know whether 


, 


assurance that at the end of the consultations the Governor would 
return to the islands left most Members in little doubt as to the 
position. This was followed by a duel between the Prime Minister 


and Mr. Churchill on the subject of the composition of the British 
delegation to the Western European Assembly. Mr. Churchill 
wanted an assurance that it would not be composed entirely of 
Socialists, and he received support from Mr. Wilson Harris, who 
thought representation should be proportional to parties in the 
House. Mr. Attlee declared that the Government’s decision would 
not be hurried. More will be heard of this. J. A. B.-C. 
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TOWARDS RECOVERY 


FAVHE news which came from Wall Street last Saturday, of a 

sharp fall in share prices and an increase in unemployment 
by two millions in one month, no doubt gave rise in Moscow 
to a wild surmise. For years the questions which Premier Stalin 
has asked about the outside world have been much more revealing 
than the ones he has answered, and he has asked one American 
visitor after another when he thought the next slump was coming. A 
subject so central in Marxist theory as the inevitability of deeper 
and deeper capitalist crises could hardly have been kept in the back- 
ground, particularly when adventurous prophets outside Russia 
(and a few still more adventurous inside) were daring to predict 
that the next slump might be postponed for a very long time. It 
certainly cannot be kept in the background now. A testing time 
s coming. The possibility of maintaining and extending economic 
recovery throughout the western world is soon going to be deter- 
mined. It would be fatal to leave comment on the recent down- 
ward trend of Wall Street prices to alarmists, to whom every 
fall is a slump. It would be almost equally dangerous to listen 
only to those self-appointed authorities who support the pathetic 
doctrine that nothing of any importance is happening. To ignore 
the present economic signals, or to be rushed into a panic by 
them, would be to neglect a crucial opportunity to demonstrate the 
essential strength of the West. 

It has been said often-enough that the really telling answer 
to Communist propaganda is the practical demonstration that the 
standard of living in the West is, and is likely to remain, far 
higher than it can ever be in the East. The time has already 
come when that demonstration can be given, from California to 
the Ruhr. But a danger exists, in that the degree of recovery 
is very unequal throughout the Western world. In North America 
the curve is flattening out after a long-sustained boom. In 
Western Germany, as figures published within the past week show 
beyond shadow of doubt, the pace recovery is now accelerating, 
after the long post-war doldrums. Great Britain occupies an 
intermediate position. Her recovery is still proceeding steadily 
(and again, this is confirmed by the latest available figures), but 
it is very difficult to forecast how much longer it will last. In 
the past it has been shown all too often, when similar circumstances 
have arisen, that it is the area of relative depression which infects 
all the others most rapidly, rather than the area of relative 
buoyancy which spreads health to the others. That is particu- 
larly true when a country as powerful and dominant as the United 
States passes the peak first. Clearly the imperative need of the 
present is to ensure that the old process, the process of 1929 
and the years that followed, is not repeated. This time recovery 
must continue all along the line until the relatively hard-hit 
countries of Europe have come nearer to the high level of pros- 
perity at which the United States is now settling down. Above 
all things, depression must not be allowed to develop in the United 
States and spread to the other Western countries, for in such a 
case, as in the great depression of the ‘thirties, the political con- 
sequences would be as disastrous as the economic—if not more so. 

Clearly such a policy will require much forethought. The first 
step is to ascertain just what is now happening to the American 
cconomy. The first fact is that there is no slump in the United 
States. What is more, the level of prosperity is so high that the 
fall would have to be truly enormous before any such alarming 
word as “slump” could be applicable. What has happened is 
that there has been a noticeable fall in the prices of many shares 
and commodities—partly due to seasonal causes, and in any case 
not as marked as the fall which followed Mr. Truman’s election 
to the Presidency, but too important to be ignored. On the whole, 
he prices of raw materials have fallen further than the prices of 





durable goods, and wholesale prices have fallen more than retail, 
There is no reason why the recession should become more pro- 
nounced provided the available weapons of economic policy are used 
with care. The American demand for durable goods—houses, Motor 
cars, electrical appliances and so on—is still enormous. If the 
market ever reaches saturation point then there remains the stil] 
larger demand of the rest of the world for all classes of goods. 
The European Recovery Plan is still in its first year. This week 
Mr. Hoffman asked for an appropriation of 5,430 million dollars 
for the next fifteen months to maintain the impetus of the plan, 
The expenditure of that money will keep many American producers 
busy, including the producers of primary products. If it is not 
enough, then Mr. Truman in his inaugural speech opened up the 
possibility of a vast programme of American investment abroad, 
which could sustain the industry of the United States as effectively 
as British overseas investment sustained British industry in the 
nineteenth century. American determination to avoid another 
slump is boundless, and the weapons with which to support such 
a determination are strong. 

The decisions facing the British Government and people at 
this important juncture in economic affairs are less sweeping and 
insistent than those which face the Americans. We still, so to 
speak, have our work cut out. There is little fear of a decline 
in total demand. Behind an overseas market which is far from 
saturated—as the continually rising export figures show—still lies 
an impressive home demand which has been pent up for years. 
The very decline in commodity prices in the United States may 
be a godsend to us, in that it may help to turn the terms of trade 
in our favour. We import mainly raw materials and food, the 
prices of which are falling. We export mainly manufactured goods, 
the prices of which are steady. What is more, these develop- 
ments have important secondary effects. Provided world prices 
of foodstuffs fall sufficiently it is possible that the burden of 
subsidies may be reduced. This, in turn, means that budgetary 
expenditure will be checked, a development which the supple- 
mentary estimates published on Wednesday show to be urgently 
necessary. The only fly in the ointment—and it is not nearly as 
large as it is made out to be—is that international competition may 
at the same time make it more difficult for us to sell our goods. 
So long as the old restrictionist arguments do not take a new grip, 
and so long as no attempt is made to blunt the spur of competition 
through international agreements to reduce production, this new 
challenge will do no harm and it may do a great deal of good. If 
there is a real threat, it may first be felt-in the nationalised coal 
industry, where inflated costs and low productivity per head may 
have produced serious competitive weakness. In that case the 
lessons of mechanisation and morale may simply be thrust upon 
us instead of being willingly accepted before trouble comes. 


The Germans have even fewer problems, unless they choose 
to create them by trying to avoid the rules against re-armament. 
They have only to go straight ahead and rebuild their industries— 
as they are already doing—and they will inevitably have the 
support of the Western Powers, who do not wish to spend one 
more dollar than is necessary on the support of the German 
people. As to the so-called threat of German competition, it 
need be no threat at all. To the extent that certain recent German 
exports have only been made possible by juggling with marks at 
the old and new rates of exchange there is room for complaint. 
But the opportunities for such juggling have all but disappeared. 
From now on competition should be on a fair basis throughout, 
with the prizes going to the most efficient producers. We have 
little reason, and no right, to fear such competition. As to the 
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Americans, theic resistance to any kind of restriction on inter- 
national trade borders on the fanatical. Their insistence on the 
necessity for a greater degree of intra-European trade never flags. 
The point was made once again by Mr. Hoffman on Tuesday 
when he outlined a six-point programme of major readjustments 
required in Europe, as a condition of Marshall Aid. The need 
for an increasing volume of international tradz speaks for itself. 
World trade is still not back to the pre-war level. If the basic 
needs of the more backward areas are ever to be met, if India 
aad China are ever to be clothed and fed to the level at which 
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their vast human resources can become fully effective in produc- 
tion, then the limits to the expansion of international trade are 
not in sight. It all comes back to the single crucial point, that 
what lies before the Western world, and the United States in 
particular, at this moment of time when the back of the task of 
recovery from the war is at last broken, is not a threat but an 


opportunity. Hesitation now—the slightest tendency back to the 
old lines of restriction—would transfer the opportunity to another 
quarter—to Moscow, where there are open hands waiting to 


Seize it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O doubt the Observer is right in saying that the Royal Press 
N Commission is toying with the idea of setting up a Press coun- 
cil to establish some sort of Press standards. That, indeed, might 
have been said any time in the last three months. One reason is 
that the Commission must recommend something and has nothing 
much else to recommend. Another is that some meffbers of the 
Commission at any rate are anxious to respond to the desires of the 
National Union of Journalists, which had a great deal to do with 
the whole project of a Royal Commission. A Press Council, if it 
were set up, would have to provide its own justification. Any idea 
of making it a statutory body weuld involve Government action 
which, in the case of the Press, would be strongly opposed. If on 

ther hand it were a purely voluntary body, established pre- 
sumably by such sections of the journalistic profession as desired 
by no means all do), it would have no very impressive 
its findings ) such weight as public 


pinion might choose to That, of course, 
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status, and would cart 





ittach to ti does not 


exclude the possibility that they might in the end command con- 
lera eight. 
* * * * 

The activities of the Russian ship’s company that has brought the 
‘Royal Sovereign’ home to Rosyth must be regarded, I suppose, 
as a slight chink in the iron curtain. There 4 certain camaraderie 
betw ull mavies, and the Scotland v. Wales match had fortui- 
tously a happy place in the scheme of things. For sport (in spite 


of the rather excessive dynamism of the Dynamos) is another effective 

If the Russians are to see only one British 
city, there could be few better choices than Edinburgh. The official 
terchanges have been marked by no stiff formalities, any more 
than they were when a Russian crew visited Rosyth a year or two 
ago to take the ‘ Royal Sovereign’ off on loan. The visitors were 
companionable then, and showed a good sense of humour, for which 
interchanges with Sir William Darling, who was then Lord Provost, 
gave plenty of scope. (Sir William took off his badge of office, 
saying that, like the workers, he had nothing to lose but his chain.) 
The Russians may feel compelled to go home and report that no 
one in Edinburgh has enough to eat or wear; but the suits and 
been buying in Princes Street will put 


soivent of antagonisms. 





lengths of cloth they have 
that story in its right place. 
7 * * 7 


“ Ww. 


Wigs and Transformations for Ladies and Gentlemen may 
be obtained Free under the National Health Scheme.” So an adver- 
tisement in the Western Mail (inserted by someone who wants to 
sell these objects and get reimbursed by Mr. Bevan ; and since the 
Western Mail circulates in Mr. Bevan’s native territory, it is no 
doubt its ground). This, as it happens, is a subject on 
which I am a little sensitive, for reasons which need not be enlarged 
on; but I submit firmly that, whatever may be right in the case 
of ladies, wigs and transformations ought not to be supplied to men 


now 


sure otf 


under the National Health Scheme unless a doctor certifies in a 
given case that thev are essential to health. In normal circumstances, 
best of reasons of knowing (reasons, again which 


I } » the 


1ot be enlarged on) that they are not. It so happens that the 


nex ivertisement in the same column of the Western Mail comes 
fron firm which undertakes to make doors and windows per- 
manently draught-proot That makes much better sense. Take 


itage of that, and leave deceitful and deceptive disguises alone— 





even if Mr. Bevan does offer them free (which means, of course, 
that the taxpayer presents them). 


* * * * 


The Lynskey Report debate was too late for me to mention it last 
week, but it already seems old history. Not very much was said in it 
that was helpful, and the view that the debate might well have ended 
after the opening speeches was, I think, widely held. Mr. Belcher’s 
own speech was well conceived and admirably delivered. His dignity 
and courage secured him general sympathy, and there were many 
Members who felt that his faults would have been sufficiently 
expiated by his resignation of his Ministerial post. It was, after 
all, as a Minister, not as a Member, that he was at fault, and 
though there may be superficial logic in the contention that if a 
man is not fit to be a Minister he is not fit to be a Member, it 
struck a note of rather undue harshness in this particular case. The 
most surprising feature of the debate was Lord Winterton’s decision 
to read out a grossly impertinent letter he had received from a 
Member who was expelled from the House a year or two ago. 

. * * * 

of an important committee of the 
Economic Council for Europe, I read, “all the Governments of 
Europe (except Spain) have been invited.” How irritating that per- 
sistent “exception” becomes. The political ostracism of Spain has 
patently failed to do General Franco a peseta-worth of harm or the 
Republicans a peseta-worth of good. But if our own and other 
Foreign Ministers persist in their obduracy about it, persist they 
must. But when it comes to European trade, which is what the 
Geneva Committee is to discuss, the boycott of a country which has 
plenty of exports and needs plenty of imports is gratuitously damaging 
to all concerned. Mr. Harold Wilson has just been emphasising his 
refusal to allow political considerations to interfere with the develop- 
ment of trade with Russia and other eastern European countries. 
Are they so conspicuously more virtuous than Spain ? 


* * « 7 


To the forthcoming meeting 


Labour continues to enjoy singular good fortune in the matter of 
by-elections. Of the four seats at present vacant only one, South 
Hammersmith, is held by a majority of less than 6,000, which, tn 
spite of Edmonton, is something considerable to wipe out. In South 
Hammersmith the majority is just under 3,500, and if the Conserva- 
tives do not make here their first gain of a seat since the General 
Election they will be held, both by themselves and by their opponents, 
to have failed badly. The majority of 7,600 in North St. Pancras 
will no doubt be reduced, but hardly obliterated, and both at Batley 
and Morley and at Sowerby Labour ought to retain the seats with 
reduced majorities—though it is hard to foresee how the Lynskey 
Tribunal and its findings will affect votes in Mr. Belcher’s former 


constituency. 


- * + * 
Do you know what a horse is? You think so, but I doubt it 
are > : 
Anvhow, this is what the’ Bill, to be introduced by Sir Dymoke 


White, to restrict the docking and nicking of horses, says about tt: 
““horse’ includes stallion, gelding, colt, mare, filly, pony, mule, and 
hinny.” Evervone, of course, knows what a hinny is. But in case 
there is an exception to the general rule let me quote the Oxford 
“ HINNY: stallion.” (But why 


mule ?) Janus 


Dictionary : Offspring of she-ass by 


isn’t this a 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON IN CHINA 


By PETER TOWNSEND 


HEN, one day in December last, Randall Gould, the editor 
of the American-owned Shanghai Evening Post, plaintively 
discovered one of the contradictions of capitalism, he was only 
voicing the long-felt uneasiness of American business-men in China, 
“If American Old China Hands are shocked by Washington’s failure 
to adjust tactics to realities,” he wrote, “this is partly because we 
see more sophisticated approach in other quarters, and had hoped 
that the United States had come of age in international affairs. . . . 
What we mean is that the British are always in there trying.” 

For the past year had sickened the American Old China Hand 
with too little profitable action and too much troubled thought. An 
inglorious Hamlet, he could only pensively walk the Bund or end- 
lessly soliloquise at the club bar. He felt his own and his colleagues’ 
position seriously damaged, perhaps beyond repair. The post-war 
period brought him no substantial gain. The immense and expand- 
ing markets he had talked so largely of in 1946 had dwindled till 
he had to cut imports and operations to the bone, and found it 
hard to meet the demands of his staff and workers forced to live on 
unbacked currency in a society where the cost of living rose a 
minimum of a hundred per cent. a month with disheartening 
regularity. For this he can—and does—largely blame the Nationalist 
Government, which his own Government, overriding his protests, 
has consistently supported until it has itself become, in the eyes 
of the people, synonymous with the corrupt Chinese régime. 

The huge aid grants to Chiang Kai-shek (variously estimated by 
American sources at six billion, and at little over two by Nationalists 
angered by America’s cold-shouldering of their appeals and hoping 
to play on charitable feelings) have brought the U.S. business-man 
no recompense for his discomfitures. Contracts have passed only 
to big firms, and the State Department has placed no pressure on 
the Chinese Government to relax the stringent trade regulations or 
reduce the political influence that is practically a concomitant of 
successful trade. 

From the Nationalists he has had nothing but trouble. There 
have been fly-by-night get-rich-quick dealers—the dentist who sold 
his equipment in Shanghai immediately after the war for as much 
as he could earn in five years ; the agent who cleared nearly half a 
million dollars on the sale of a thousand jeeps—but these are the 
exceptions. General Chennault, it is true, has established a substantial 
and lucrative air-line, but only by virtue of his war-time position as 
head of the “ Flying Tigers.” For the smaller business-man there has 
been nothing but hindrances ; the import-export quotas have been 
barred by Government monopolist groups, costs pushed to exorbitant 
heights by the failure of exchange rates to keep up with inflation, 
and workers troublesome (frequently at the behest of right-wing 
Kuomintang circles, eager to take every opportunity to divert rest- 
Even well-established firms with 
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lessness away from themselves). 
long histories in China have had agencies forced out of their hands 
by Soong and Kung interests. And as a final affront it has been 
impossible to take any profits, if he has any, out of the country 
by any but illegal means. 

Though his interests may have been selfish, the American business- 
man has been more far-sighted than the State Department. He has 
realised the corruption and inefficiency of the Nationalists, and 
wholeheartedly opposed the aid-without-strings of U.N.R.R.A., the 
U.S. China Relief Mission and E.C.A. Nothing good, he has felt, 
could or would come out of continued help to bureaucracy. His 
interests have led him towards realism, and he is anxious to secure 
more favourable terms for himself and greater friendship from the 
people he has to work among. Above all, he wants to stay in China, 
to look at the new régime and weigh his chances with it, much as 
he may dislike Communism. 

Now after the first flurry of evacuation, an ill-advised step taken 
by the American Embassy which in itself contributed to the declining 
morale of the Nationalists, he has a steadier view of things. The 
last scheduled evacuation ship found it difficult to fill its passenger 
berths, for by that time 2,500 Americans in Shanghai alone had 
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decided to stay, and others in Peiping, Nanking and Hankow were 
staying. News from the “liberated areas,” including the recently 
captured city of Tientsin, has been more encouraging. Missic naries, 
Chinese business-men and travellers have reported increasingly 
favourable conditions, returning economic stability, reasonable rates 
of exchange between local and foreign currency, and considerable 
freedom. The Communists themselves have welcomed foreign 
enterprise. ; 

The American Old China Hand is encouraged even more by his 
British counterpart, but at the same time disturbed. With a trace 
of national smugness the British have congratulated themselves op 
their own more unruffled preparations. Nor are there wanting 
evidences that provision for the future was made long ago. One 
company, the giant British-owned Kailan mines, was reported to 
have prepared for inclusion in Communist territory over a year ago, 
and when it finally fell, in December, it fell intact, and with its 
staff, both Chinese and foreign, little depleted, and within a few 
days was back in production. The only protest the British made 
was over the Nationalist bombardment of its port facilities at 
Chingwanta@ Hongkong, too, has provided the British with initial 
advantages. The refuge given to Liberals and Communists alike 
(together with the increasingly fearful Nationalist hierarchy) js 
perhaps expected to pay dividends later, and with the fall of Man- 
churian ports trade with the “liberated areas,” already well under 
way from Hongkong through North Korea, has become a direct and 
profitable undertaking. Almost immediately a Norwegian ship 
cleared anchor for Antung, once the news of its capture by the 
Communists was confirmed, and soya beans, much-sought-after 
commodity on world markets, are already passing through Hongkong 
Europe-bound. Sometimes the profits are as high as 400 per cent. 

In their hopes for the future, the British can count on one very 
important factor. Even though it was largely conditioned by respon- 
sibilities elsewhere, Britain’s comparative coldness towards Chiang 
Kai-shek has been in her favour. The gift of a few naval vessels, 
some shipments of ammunition and some Canadian Mosquitoes have 
been quickly forgotten in the overwhelming volume of American 
aid and the lukewarm concern of the British people. Between 1946 
and 1948 British Old China Hands suffered badly, perhaps worse 
than their American counterparts. Old firms failed to regain their 
pre-war status; shipping, in which British investment was heavy, 
was forced out of inland waters; and British consumer goods lost 
heavily to American. But Britain’s position under any subsequent 
Government is likely to benefit, for her popularity, at a low ebb 
during the war, has waxed as America’s wanes, and her non- 
interference in China’s affairs makes her acceptable to Chinese 
Liberals. 

To the American still in China today the better fortune of the 
British is cold comfort. He turns from reading the mimeographed 
sheets sent through his mail by Communist and Liberal groups tell- 
ing him to stay and continue work, and offering to provide him with 
stable conditions, to considering his Government’s attitude. He 
finds it hard to say exactly what it is. The American Embassy 
chooses to stay in Nanking, though the capital’s fate is certain, not 
because it is accredited to the Nationalist Government, but because 
the Nationalist hesitation in removing the seat of government has 
provided it with an excuse for refusing to go on the score ol 
insufficient time to plan an evacuation. American officials want to 
see how the new régime looks. Yet political figures back in the 
States decry the possibility of working with a coalition or Communist 
Government in China; and Business Week, to which American 
business-men turn for guidance on their Government's policies, 
considers it unlikely that trade with a Communist China will be 
countenanced. In China itself State Department officials dicker with 
stronger war-lord groups which now have broken loose from te 
control of Chiang Kai-shek, in the hope of discovering someone still 
capable of wresting a compromise from the Communists, and seek 
for the middle-of-the-road parties broken by the very man whom 
America supported. And yet again they hear Hoffman, the Directof 
of E.C.A., announcing that relief would still go to any coalition that 
represented the people. 
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But the British, with a less restrictive Government, can see 
opportunities of trade under a new Chinese Government—and 
perhaps ith less American competition. They realise that the needs 
of China, whether Communist or coalition, are great, and that Russia 
cannot supply them. For twenty years or more the demands of 
reconstruction will make China eager for trade with any country 
open to her, and the British Old China Hand, with an eye to 
advantage, is getting in first. There is more than a flutter when 
the American business-man hears of British ships leaving Hongkong 
for Tientsin, despite the protests of Shanghai shipping guilds led 
by those who jumped too early down on the wrong side of 
the fence. And there is more than a tendency to take seriously the 
report, probably fantastic, that the British are already tying up the 
Manchurian soya-bean crop. 


GROUNDNUT CHAOS 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


that everything is going irremediably wrong with the groundnut 
scheme in Tanganyika. It is not going irremediably wrong. If it 
were, the present chaos would hardly be worth discussing. It is 
because, while chaos does undeniably exist, it is chaos that is still 
capable of being reduced to order that public attention can with 
profit, or with reasonable hope of profit, be called to the conditions 
prevailing at present in the groundnut area. 


yp may seem a strong word, and to use it does not mean 


The scheme, as is generally known, is being run by the Overseas 
Food Corporation, whose directorate consists of six men, of whom 
only one has had previous experience of this kind of work. That 
might not matter if the Board were content to decide broad policy, 
leaving its execution to experts who know their job. That, unfor- 
tunately, is not happening, and the difficulties have become so serious 
that the heads of departments, who have largely lost confidence 
in the Board, lately signed unanimously a document demanding 
radical changes in order to avoid a complete breakdown. The changes 
in some cases must involve fundamental policy, for directions are 
being given which every executive Knows it is impossible to carry 
out. To take one example, it was ordained last August that 24,000 
acres in the Western Province were to be planted this year, for which 
purpose all the machinery and equipment needed must be on the 
the end of September. Actually—as could have been, and 
ought to have been, perfectly well-known—most of it had not reached 
Tanganyika at all, and some was still on order in the United 
Kingdom. Some had to be obtained from the United States, which 
meant first persuading the Treasury to provide the dollar-exchange, 
then placing the order, then getting the goods—which usually takes 
In the end 2,000 acres were planted instead of 


about six months. 


24,0 

Che complaint of those who are actually doing the work is that 
they have to take directions from men at the top who have no know- 
ledge of how the work ought to be done. Targets are set which are 
quite impossible of attainment, and the failure to get anywhere near 


The availability of 
supplies never seems to have been properly studied. There are two 
hopeiess bottlenecks. One is the port of Dar-es-Salaam, with its 


them naturally disheartens everyone concerned. 


limited capacity. The other is the single-track railway from Dar-es- 
Salaam to the groundnut area terminus at Kongwa. Everyone knew, 
or ought to have known, about them. Yet plans seem to have been 


f the port were like Liverpool and the railway like the 


L.M.S. One thing the railway has to carry is diesel oil for tractors. 


In part of the field about 40,000 gallons a week are needed for 

the work scheduled ; but the capacity of the tank-cars available is 

22, ys, and the cars take a week to turn round. The result 

Is t yout 2) days’ work is done out of every seven. All this, 

Mga uuld have perfectly well known before the schedule 
Wa 

1d perhaps most important of all, there is the human 

Here the gap between promise and performance is deplorable. 

bs ms of adequate and decent housing were recklessly held 


now been decided that there will be no permanent 
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houses built for from three to five years. Instead there are small 
houses made of wooden sections. Only families with children get a 
housé with a kitchen. Childless families have to go out and eat 
at a communal centre, which they greatly dislike. Single men who 
have been out for the best part of two years are still living in tents, 
which leak during the rain and of course have no scrap of the 
characteristics of homes. On top of this is the high cost of living 
Wives, before they came out, were promised that prices would be 
kept to the level of the United Kingdom. Actually the cost is about 
double ; a loaf costs a shilling, as against 43d. There is no fresh 
milk, and tinned milk costs about 1s. a tin. There is little fresh 
fruit, and tinned fruit is dear. If the Corporation ran an efficient 
shop there would be less complaint, but the one it does run is in 
fact most inefficient, is giving no satisfaction and is losing money 
hard. 

All this has induced a sense of growing frustration in men who 
went out to Africa enthusiastic, and are, strange to say, enthusiastic 
still about the potentialities of the enterprise. But they cannot be 
asked to carry on under existing conditions. Facts must be faced 
and parts of the scheme recast completely, which would have been 
quite unnecessary if the Corporation had shown even fifty per cent. 
of normal foresight. Take water, for example. In some parts of 
the field there is sometimes not enough even to drink; in the 
southern province all families have had to be moved out once 
already because water failed. How can families with young 
children be expected to go out and settle under such con- 
ditions ? Another difficulty for such families is the question 
of schools. This is in part a question for the local Government, 
and relations with the local Government are unfortunately 
not good, the groundnut men complaining that the officials are 
consistently unco-operative. There is not one secondary school for 
whites in the whole territory, and families with children needing 
education above the elementary stage have to send them to Kenya, 
which is four hundred miles from Kongwa. But the Kenya schools 
are now full, and the prospect of their taking any more children is 
small. The groundnut community itself has provided and built the 
elementary schools, and brought teachers out from England, But it 
claims, rightly, that education is the Government’s concern (par- 
ticularly as an education-tax is levied) ; the Government so far has 
done nothing. The upshot of all this is that while the Corporation 
needs the best men for the job, it will, in fact, have to restrict its 
choice to men who are unmarried or childless. 

The trouble, of course, is that the whole scheme has been pushed 
ahead at break-neck speed, with two-thirds of the inevitable difficul- 
ties ignored. You simply cannot dash at Africa like that. A soldier 
would not have been the right man to put in charge of such a 
scheme as this, but a soldier would at least have given some thought 
to logistics, which is defined as “the art of moving and quartering 
troops, i.e., quartermaster-general’s work.” It is precisely quarter- 
master’s work that is indispensable, and is conspicuously lacking, in 
the groundnut area in East Africa. The minds of the organisers 
of the scheme seem to have leaped past the preparation stage and 
riveted themselves on the performance stage. Land was to be 
broken up ; groundnuts were to be sown. That was all that mattered. 
That African labour had to be secured and organised in co-operation 
with the local Government, that machinery of all kinds had to be 
brought in through an overworked and overcrowded port and carried 
to the field by a quite inadequate railroad, that conditions had to 
be created in which a white community could make its home and 
live in some semblance of comfort and maintain some semblance of 
culture—all these considerations seem to have surged in as after- 
thoughts, driven home by bitter and disheartening experience. 

The Blue Book of February, 1947, predicted that by this time 
600,000 acres would be sown with groundnuts. It is, of course, a 
fantastic estimate. Actually about 25,000 have been sown. That, in 
fact, is a very fair performance in view of all the difficulties. In 
itself it would encourage those responsible for it to go on and do 
better. But when they realise that people at home have been told 
that by this time 600,000 acres would be planted, implying that by 
this time 600,000 acres ought to have been planted, then nothing but 


discouragement, expressing itself in cynicism and suppressed anta- 
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gonism, results. Yet there is less of that than might be expected. 
All sorts of things are against the groundnut man. He sees himself 
making prosperity for other people, particularly for the Indians, 
who, in Tanganyika as in Kenya, are waxing fat on retail trade and 
He will not stay unless conditions improve. Yet he 
The work itself, the thrill of a new experiment, the 
outlet for the pioneering spirit, is a challenge to which he is eager 
to respond. He knows the thing can be done if it is tackled pro- 
perly, and he knows it will in the end fulfil even the extravagant 
hopes prematurely encouraged. But it cannot go on like this. The 
whole scheme needs to be re-examined, and someone with both vision 
and a practical mind put in charge of it. It needs to be planned 
like a military campaign, with all factors weighed and all needs 
provided for in‘advance. If that had been done we should not have 
had the February, 1947, Blue Book giving an estimate of 150,000 
acres under groundnuts in that year, and the January, 1948, White 
Paper admitting that the actual figure reached was from 8,000 to 
10,000. To proceed by trial and error may be necessary, but there 
must be some limit to the degree and nature of the error. 


hotel-keeping. 
wants to stay 


Colonial Future 


FIJI, SAMOA AND TONGA 


By DR. J. W. DAVIDSON 


€C4CUINCE Byron was in Greece nothing has appealed to the 

S ordinary literary man so much as that you should be living 
in the South Seas.” So wrote Edmund Gosse to Robert Louis 
Stevenson nearly sixty years ago, and the sentence expresses with 
particular exactness European beliefs about the Pacific islands. The 
Byronic and the Greek—-these are the qualities the European expects 
io find there. Such an expectation, of course, ignores many of the 
facts which the modern student of colonial government is enjoined 
Our knowledge must begin in maps and blue books. 
if we exclude Hawaii, far 





1© master. 
The main groups of islands in the Pacific 
10 the north—stretch in a broad belt across the southern part of 
the ocean, within tropical latitudes, between New Guinea in the 
west and the Tuamotu Archipelago in the east, over a distance of 
between five and six thousand miles. In the centre of this belt lie 
Fiji, Samoa and Tonga. Geographically and politically they present 
many contrasts ; but there is considerable similarity between their 
indigenous cultures, and they were in contact with one another 
before the coming of Europeans. 

Fiji is a British colony, Tonga 
with Britain ; Samoa is partly American, but the major part, Western 
Samoa, is administered by New Zealand as a Trust Territory. Fiji 


of about 7,000 square 


i native kingdom in treaty relations 


is the most extensive group, with a land area 
miles, of which 6,000 square miles are in the two main islands and 
the remainder divided between more than two hundred smaller 
islands. The major islands of Fiji and Samoa are formed mainly 
of volcanic rocks, which support a luxuriant and varied vegetation ; 
and in Fiji also there are traces of many metals, among which gold 
has been found in sufficient quantities to lead to the creation of an 
important industry. Tonga, by contrast, is an archipelago mainly 
of “coral islands,” formed by the building up of coral limestone 
Many are atolls, with a narrow rim of low 
A few, such as Tongatapu (the 


upon submerged peaks. 
Jand surrounding a shallow lagoon. 
centre of government), are raised atolls, in which subsequent elevation 
has brought the floor of the former lagoon above sea-level. 

The character of their export trades gives a rough indication of 
how this difference in resources has affected the inhabitants of the 
three territories. The main exports of Fiji are sugar, gold and copra ; 
of Samoa copra, cocoa and bananas; and of Tonga copra and 
bananas. The first two products—sugar and gold—have given Fiji 
a Jarge and relatively steady external income in recent times, 
Samoa and Tonga rely on products for which the price has been 
much more unstable. In Tonga—the extreme case—exports were 
worth £78.cco in 1934 and £748,000 in 1947. The variety in 
economic possibilities has long been refiected in the scale of Euro- 
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pean intervention. Europeans began to settle in Fiji as planters as 
early as 1860; and from 1879—five years after annexation—Indians 
began to arrive as indentured labourers to work on the Eur 
estates. Now the population of a quarter of 
slightly more Indians than Fijians. Samoa became the cenire of g 
very large copra trade from about 1870 onwards. Today the popula. 
tion of Western Samoa, 75.c0o0, includes an important “ European” 
largely mixed-blood) community of between §,000 and 6,000. Tonga, 
on the other hand, remained a country of native agricultural pro- 
duction, and only about 3 per cent. of the population is of partly 
European or Asiatic origin. Largely as a result, Tonga, although the 
poorest of the three groups, is in the unique position of retaining 
virtually complete local autonomy ; Samoa is embarking on a pro- 
gramme of constitutional development to restore autonomy within, 
perhaps, a generation ; but Fiji is faced with all the complications 
of a “ plural society ” (such as Malaya). 





opean 


million 


These, in elementary form, are the facts. European enterprise, 
where it has found it advantageous to establish itself, has brought 
increased wealth—with all the possibilities of improved welfare 
services which this makes possible. But it has cost the people the 
chance of continuing to control their own affairs. How does the 
balance-sheet add up ? With one side of it we shall find no difficulty, 
for our belief in “development and welfare” is as intense as was 
that of our grandfathers in the spread of evangelical Christianity. 
But what was the value of the lost freedom? At this point we 
need more than facts. We may, indeed, return with advantage to 
the myth, for there is a complex truth behind Edmund Gosse’s 
evocation of the Greeks. It was hinted at by Rupert Brooke when 
writing to Gosse from Fiji twenty years later. “ Perplexing country,” 
he exclaimed. “At home everything is so simple, and choice is 
swift, for the sensible man. There is only the choice between writing 
a good sonnet and making a million pounds. Who could hesitate? 
But here the choice is between writing a sonnet and climbing a 
straight 100-foot coconut palm, or diving forty feet from 2 rock 
into pellucid blue-green water. Which is the better there?” In 
Europe there were many who could find content only through 
ostentation (“ making a million pounds”). In the South Seas there 
were societies whose structure was still mainly intact, where indi- 
viduals could obtain fulfilment by living up to the siandards of value 
which the society recognised. 

The social pattern of Fiji or Samoa or Tonga is not one which 
fits in easily with Western commercial enterprise. It is highly 
aristocratic. Each individual has his proper place and function. and 
only those of rank or position have the right of acting as spokesmen 
in matters of high policy. 
ings, serve partly 


order and partly to enable the rightful leaders to make known their 


Formal occasions, such as council] meet- 


} 


to give ceremonial emphasis to the established 


i 


views. But the system is not despotic, even in tendency, for high 
and low are the servants of a web of mutual obligation. 
Where the impact of European interests has not been teo great, 


this form of social organisation has been highly effective in adjusting 
native life to the conditions of the modern world. In Tonga, where 
the constitution is modelled on that of England—Crown, Privy 
Council, Cabinet and Parliament—the real strength and stability has 
come from the central position accorded to the monarch in the 
ordinary process of government. The Queen appoints her Ministers, 
in fact as well as theory, and they formulate her policy. Pariiament 
applauds or, in moments of dissent, asks questions. Reform comes 
from the top—at the moment mainly from the Crown Prince, Tung), 
who is Minister of Education, and who has lately interested himself 
in making the franchise more effectively representative. Similarly 
in Fiji, in the field of Fijian local government, practical reforms 
have been made more smoothly and quickly by respecting Fijian 
cultural patterns than they could have been by any other means. 
The Secretary of Fijian Affairs, Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna, has been 
able, through the use of his personal prestige, to secure popular 
acceptance of many radical appointments. For example, the most 
important province in Fiji is now administered by a commoner, 4 
man of exceptional ability, whose methods of administration are 
gradually being imitated in many parts of the colony ; and this change 
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has been made possible by associating him with the traditional 
hierarchy, and not seeking to break it down. 

But when natives and non-natives have to work in close contact 
a solution is not so easily found. In the Fiji Legislative Council, 
for example, the Fijian members have tended to treat the meetings 
as an occasion on which they could show their proper respect for 
the Governor. “After years of Crown Colony government,” they 
wrote to the Colonial Secretary in 1935, “there is nothing natives 
desire better than to be governed by the King’s Representative.” 
They had been scandalised by the attacks on Government policy— 
especially those by Indians. They believed, they wrote, that the 
colony was “threatened with the imminent peril of having in its 
councils men of low attainment, without instruction in the art of 
government, and without the sense of responsibility that comes from 
great inherited traditions.” And yet—whether they liked it or not— 
the democratic principle was also at work among both Europeans 
and Indians. In practice, there is no alternative to finding a working 
compromise and gaining at least a partial vision of the way forward. 

For the European charged with a share of responsibility this 
necessitates more than facts. It necessitates the imagination to 
appreciate the worth of cultures alien to his own and to sympathise 
with the predicament of all sections of a colonial community—the 
descendants of indentured labourers as well as those of chiefs. Some 
such recognition lies behind another remark made to Robert Louis 
Stevenson. When Stevenson was in New Zealand in 1893 he called 
on the aged Sir George Grey, one of the handful of colonial adminis- 
trators of genius whom Britain has produced. “ When I heard,” said 
Grey, “that a man with the romantic imagination of a novelist had 
tied down in one of those islands, I said to myself, those races 


xX” 


will be saved! ” 


THE FILM CRISIS 


By PAUL ROTHA 

SPEAKER in the House of Commons recently said, “ Things 
A which make sense in other industries make nonsense in this 
industry, and it is extremely difficult for many people to grasp the 
situation.” He was expressing a view that is, unfortunately, widely 
held about the film industry. To those unversed in film politics 
a situation such as that which now obtains in the industry must 
appear incomprehensible. Parliament has fixed a high quota, 45 per 
cent., for British feature films, and a National Film Finance Cor- 
poration will shortly have £5 million to loan for production, of 
which over £1 million has already been allocated. Yet 20 per cent. 
of feature-film technicians are said to be out of work and 15 out 


” 


of 26 studios are standing idle. 
The basic situation can be understood with the aid of a few 
figures. The gross receipts of the cinemas are at present running at 


the rate of about £108 million a year. Of this, £38 million 
goes to the non-contributory partner in the  business—the 
Treasury. Of the remaining £70 million, some 4o per cent., that is 


£28 million, is believed to be paid in film-hire by exhibitors, the 
other £42 million going in theatre operating costs and exhibitors’ 
profit. Of the £28 million paid for film-hire, an average of 25 per 
cent, is probably taken by the film distributors or renters (the middle- 
men). From the £21 million left, something must be deducted for 
advertising and the cost of copies of films in circulation. A share is 


also required for the supporting programmes (newsreels, shorts, 


second features, etc.). This is a difficult: figure to assess, but 


£3 million would perhaps be a conservative estimate. Thus some 
£18 million is likely to be left as the net revenue from all feature 
films shown on British screens made by American, British and Con- 
lunental producers. Of this amount it is estimated that between 
£7 llion and £8 million is the British share, which has again to 
be divided between the Rank, Korda and Associated British pro- 
duction groups and the various so-called free-lance producers. 


L 

Feature films today are costing anything between {£100,000 and 
£200,000 apiece to produce, if we omit the “ prestige” films of 
the Oliver Twist, Bonnie Prince Charlie and Anna Karenina type, 
Which ar Seven and a half million 
pounds would permit 75 films to be made at the lowest cost of 


e nearer the half-million figure. 
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£100,000 each. The British Film Producers’ Association promised 
the President of the Board of Trade 70 feature films in the quota 
year October, 1948-September, 1949, which presumably Mr. Wilson 
anticipated when he fixed the quota at 45 per cent. From present 
trends, their average cost is likely to be nearer £150,000 than £100,000 
apiece, totalling some £10} million, or £3 million more than the home 
market is estimated to be worth. The most hopeful estimate of 
overseas revenue in present conditions would not balance the 
£3 million gap, although the producers are asking for Government 
help to bring into this country takings which are frozen, 

Possibly these figures may explain why film producers are asking 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a proportion of the £38 million 
taken as entertainment tax to be returned as a rebate on those 
British pictures which are successful. They may also explain 
why the big producing companies may be shy of putting new 
finance into this year’s production, preferring instead to wait for 
revenue to accrue on capital already invested in production over 
the past two or three years. Expensive films like Great Expectations 
(1946) may only now be showing a profit. Films like London Town 
and Caesar and Cleopatra will presumably never show a profit. It 
could be several years before it is known if Oliver Twist or Hamlet, 
both made last year, will eventually pay for themselves. These 
figures may explain again why all but two of the commercial banks, 
National Provincial and the Bank of America, are said not to be 
continuing to advance loans for production. 

Thus, whereas only a year or two ago there was a cry about the 
shortage of studio-space in which to make British films, today only 
Ir out of 26 are working. About 8,500 operatives are believed to 
be at present engaged in production. It is possible that there are 
more men to the job today than before the war, but technical quality 
has improved and production methods have grown more involved, 
The Association of Cine-Technicians is understood to be pressing 
the Board of Trade to use compulsory powers to requisition vacant 
studio space, presumably in the hope that the National Film Finance 
Corporation will make available loans for production. But no matte 
10W skilled may be the cameramen, art directors, editors, sound 
recordists, unit managers and their numerous assistants, a successful 
film depends primarily on its director, writer and main actors, to say 
nothing of the producer. Has the A.C.T. (a trade union) a pro- 
gramme of films ready to go into production, with good subjects, 
scripts, directors and casts available ? 

A great deal of criticism has. been made of the difficulties met by 
free-lance producers (that is, those without their own studios or who 
are not financially dependent on the big production groups) in getting 
adequate distribution for their films when they are made. That the 
various methods of film exhibition and distribution require examina- 
round of the economics of the industry as a 


tion against the backer 
whole is recognised by the fact that Mr. Wilson has a committee 


of investigation now sitting on these matters under the chairmanship 
of Lord Portal. Its findings and recommendations will be of im 
mense importance to the future of the industry. It is frequently 
represented that the charges made for distribution by renters are 
excessive, 20 to 25 per cent. of a film’s earnings being not an 


uncommon demand 


” — 7 

All parties are agreed with Mr. Wilson t 
be brought down, but no one seems prep ired to accept the reductions 
] 


industry wages and sal 


iat production costs must 


From top to bottom in the ries are well 


above those in other industries, but who is willing to accept th 


first cut? Proposals are made that highly-paid 


plavers might take a “living wage” and expect a s 


licated methods of dis- 


ilm-makers an 


vare of a film’s 


revenue, but in practice the industry’s comp 
tribution make this difficult and open to dispute. The Rank 
1 method of 


Organisation’s much-publicised “independent frame’ 
i , 


1 


production is viewed with suspicion both by operatives, because it 


will eventually mean a concentration of production into less studio 
space than now, and by the creative makers of films, because they 
believe it reduces film-making to a mechanical operation, leaving 

“ Independent 


little room to exploit the real assets of the medium. 


frame” and back-projection processes have a contribution to make, 
but it is hardly likely or desirable that complete films made in this 


way will wholly displace normal production methods, Reduction 
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in costs can undoubtedly be made without damaging quality (and 
would include cuts in abnormally high salaries in certain quarters), 
but it would be quite impossible for such reductions to bring back 
production to pre-war figures. Ingenuity, improvisation and 
imagination, on the other hand, have never done the industry harm. 

These are only a few of the many aspects of the inexplicable film 
crisis, to which everyone in the industry has a solution. It would 
not be difficult to inspire a temporary spurt in production by several 
methods, but it would not touch the root of the problem. The 
major thing for the industry to avoid is being panicked into making 
a large son cbeee of mediccre films at small cost. That would do 
irreparable harm, and only result in falling revenue. Films of all 
types are wanted, but quality must be more apparent than of late. 
When it comes down to frank analysis, the industry is not rich in 
top-rank film-creators. It has a big pool of skilled technicians and 


fine array of acting talent upon which to draw, but it is weak in 


really gifted directors, writers and producers, who are the prime 
creators in this difficult ‘end sensitive medium 

Finance is not the only problem. A more efficient use of what 
talent is available, perhaps to be achieved by a production counci 


on which the creative element is strongly represented, and a more 


realistic policy of subject planning, could both help to alleviate the 
crisis. Abe ull, the cancer within the industry is lack of confidence 
The sechnicis ns lack confidence in most of the producing concerns 
(they have not forgotten 1936); the producing concerns lack the 
confidence of the financiers (who also remember 1936) ; the exhibitors 


are inrig 
established methods of 


the £§ million it is voting for producuon will not be lost. 


AMERICA AND WAR 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 

New York, 

HE United States is just entering upon one of its perennial great 
foreign policy, a debate which wil] determine 


treaty of military alliance with 






February 4th. 


debates on 
American adherence to a defensive 
Canada and the Western European Powers. 
which the American people and their repre- 


In many ways this de- 
cision on foreign policy 
sentatives in the Senate are 

most momentous that they have ever been called upon to take. For 
it involves for them not only major difficulties of “ constitutional 


about to debate is, for them, one of the 
process,” but the throwing overboard of a me litical tradition a 
century and a haif old, a tradition so sacrosanct in American political 


it might almost be described as a first commandment 





thinking th 
in American foreign relat 
All this, of course, goes back into history. On July 7th, 1798, the 








Congress of the United States, infuriated by Tallevrand’s insolent 
treatment It three distinguished Americ € ssaries Whi ad 
be sent to Fr € President ] Adams on eace mission 
evoked de ed null and void tre permanent a Ice 
with France which Benjamin I | on b of the Cont tal 
Congress d concluded twe before I vas the first 
and e lliance the United States has ever contracted 
with any Europe n Iwo years earlier George Washingt 
had writter s Farewell Address 
“It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the world . We may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 


When Washington wrote that, Britain and France had been at 
war for three years. That war, and the efforts of others to get the 
United States involved in it, was still going on when Thomas 
Jefferson became President in 1801. In his Inaugural Address of 
that year, Jefferson, second only to Washington in the weight of his 
influence, reiterated Washington’s warning. Where Washington had 
spoken of “permanent alliances,” Jefferson used the 
“entangling alliances.” Both W ‘ashing n and Jefferson were, of 


phrase 





course, thinking specifically of alliances with Europe nations 
Only two illustranons are aie to show how d and how 

} bg . . no ] * 7 5 Y 1K ) 
polidly this fiat of “no entangling alliances © has emb tself in 
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American political thought. When the United States entered the First 
World War in 1917, so fearful was Woodrow Wilson of the effect 
on American public opinion of the possible implications of be oming 
one of the “ Allies ” that he was forced to devise, and insist upon, the 
cumbersome phrase “ Allied and Associated Powers ” to describe the 
coalition against Germany which America had joined. Similarly, 
when Winston Churchill went to Washington after Pearl Harbour 
to discuss with Roosevelt plans for concerting the grand coalition 
against the Axis, the President consistently shied away from any 
mention of “ Allied” or “ Alliance” as a description of the political 
bonds they were trying to forge among the anti-Axis nations, and 
for the same reason as Wilson. He, too, could find no better short 
phrase than “ Associated Powers.” 

For a hundred and fifty years the American pecple have had this 
doctrine of “no entangling alliances” with Europe dinned into 
their ears by Presidents and statesmen, by Senators and Congress- 
men, by Fourth-of-July orators and newspaper editorial writers and 
politicians of every party, until it has become almost as fundamental 
a part of American political thinking as the Constitution itself. How- 
ever iconoclastic they may be in other ways, in politics Americans 
are more hide-bound by tradition than any other nation on earth, 
Is it any wonder that they approach a break w 
with some concern and wariness ? 


” 





But if the breaking of an outworn tradition were all that mattered, 
Americans would have no trouble in making 
is it to be done ? That is where the difficulties of “ constitutional 
In the Constitution of the United 
States, among the specific powers granted to the Congress by Article 
I, Section 8, is the power: 

declare War, grant Letters of Mar que and Reprisal, and 
make Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water ; . : 
In Article II of the Constitution, Section 2, among the powers 
granted to the President, appears: 

“He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, 
Senators present concur.” 

Though it is nowhere explicitly stated in the Constitution itself, 
there is an unwritten rule of Congress, which has acquired almost 
the force of a Constitunonal amendment, which presents yer another 
difficulty in the “constitutional process.” That is the rule that no 
decision of any Congress—and a new Congress is elected every two 
years—shall be binding upon any succeeding Congress. 

Now a “treaty of alliance” is essentially nothing else but a 
binding promise by a nation to go to war if certain hypothetical 
circumstances, defined in the treaty, should arise while it remains 
Here then, is the American constitutional difficulty in a 
How can the Senate, by apyeering a “treaty of alliance,” 
commit the United States to go to war 
when its decision cannot be binding upon any succeeding Congress— 
since the House of Representatives must concur in 
any declaration of war ? On the other hand, what will a “ treaty « 
lliance” with the United States be worth to any other nation in 
terms of a gu ntee of its own security, when it knows that treaty 
may be a coe iated by Congress at any time, perhaps even at the 
critical moment of the outbreak of a wa 
would not have risked had the alliance with the United States not 
been in existence ? Here is the dilemma. 
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But however impatient those abroad may get with Amer 
they haver and argue and procrastinate 
thev should remember that to the American the difficulties of the 
constitutional process” which he is attempting t 
to him a combination of highly cherished safeguards, safeguards 
which he believes were wisely put into the Constitution for his pro- 
tection, and which he would no more dream of amendi ng out of 
the Constitution than he would of amending out the Bil! of Rights. 
The rest of the world might also be grateful that those safeguards 
exist, for, so long as they do, they are the surest guarantee that the 
United States can never embark on a course of imperi: istic mulitary 
aggression. If they are a protection to the American, they are also 
a protection for others. 


In spite of all this, as far as it is safe to predict anything about 
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America, certain that a North Atlantic Security Pact will 
be approved by the majority of Americans and ratified by the Senate. 
What ever form of words which it is cast, whatever 
the legal safeguards and loopholes it may contain to conform with 
the American “constitutional process,” Americans will be under no 
jllusions as to what it means. It will mean that the United States 
taken on an obligation to go to war to defend certain 


seems 


the into 


will have 





European States if they are attacked. So far as other nations are 
concerned, the essential thing about the treaty ll be the fact that 
the American people have recognised that obligation, and have 





accepted Because it is the American people who decide. 


FIRST SIGHT OF NORWAY 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


of the ragged 


My 


Norway, three weeks ago, was 


Y first sight of Norway, tl 
i islands and long rocks that the south 


“west coast. 


faltering 


fringe the 





next was of the unromantic airport of Stavanger in 

nin. There was brown grass and no snow at Stavanger. I began 
to feel disappointment, and then doubt. But soon afterwards, 
on the way to Oslo, we were over the high snow mountains 
which rose fold after fold beneath us, the thin clear sunlight 
beams reflected on their = slopes These sunbeams were 
horizontal. You had the illusion that they were propelling or 


supporting the aircraft as it hovered rather than flew above this 


landscape of total snow. Then, in their turn, the snow mountains 
gave place to mile after mile of dark-grey pine-forests, with the 
long loops of white lakes here and there. There were clearings 
in which houses and barns stcod at right angles to one another 
like the oblong farmsteads I had read of in Hamsun’s Growth of 
the Soil. Ski-tracks and sled-tracks were clearly visible, curving 
from door to door. Even from the air this pers al gave an 
impression of profound silence, and later, when I had been on foot 


I realised that this correct 


into such forests, impression was 

As we came down at Gardemoen, fifty kilometres north of Oslo, 
the sun was sinking. The colours in the sky began to change to 
jade-green and to violet—one of the manifold permutations of that 


which, interpreted by contemporary 
palette that the uninitiated 
As the Oslo bus crawled 


wooden 


daylight 
has 


ng northern 


Norwegian painters, produced a 
might judge exciting but inexact. 
‘ ice-bound roads, lamps were being lit in the small 
houses and the village shops. Children were slithering about on skis, 


people were trudging briskly back to their evening meal. 





grown-up 


These wayside glimpses gave me a first sense of the speed of the 
Norwegian winter scene. The landscape may be still and silent 
and locked in snow, but the human figures in it glide swiftly, 


The lighted interiors of the houses on 


nonchalantly back and forth. 

the w Oslo filled one with an overpowering curiosity. 
Architectually, the city of Oslo is not beautiful, but it may be rated 

so for its superb situation. With the Oslo Fjord as its water-front, 

with snow-covered hills above and behind it, and lying under the 


Norwegian 


sky which is itself one of this country’s greatest beauties, 


Oslo is a fine place. Most of all, it is an intensely endearing 
city: the old National Theatre faces the ugly Storting across 
the trees of the Studenterlund, where the statues of Ibsen and 
Bjornson, Holberg and Wergeland stand. Up above, at the top 
of Karl Johan, the long, flat palace stares down upon the city 
centre from a hill. There are old restaurants in Oslo, streets of 
architecture which we should dub Victorian, a few remaining 
wooden houses of the period after the Napoleonic wars, one quarter 
wt s not unlike Georgetown in Washington, and other districts 
filled y painted blocks of modern flats. “I always get a living- 
roon li when I come to Oslo” the son of the great Bjérnson 
0 narked. I soon found this to be the sensation that Osfo 
gives. Even in its over-crowded post-war condition, which means 
that ms in most private flats and houses are requisitioned for 
lodgers, life in Oslo retains a marked originality, resilience and charm, 
O the main charms of this capital, of course, is the speed with 
can leave it. You take an electric train, travel a distance 

No 2 1 that from Notting Hill to Marble Arch, and you are 
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the forested hilltops of Frogneseteren or Holmenkollen. 
escape which makes everyday life for everyday 
in Oslo. After 


high up in 
It is this ease of 
people so enjoyable offices, shops or factories 








have closed, people take their skis and go off into the 
forests for as many hours under the pine-trees as ey 
like, or they can go skating on the illuminated rinks which 
lie like shining alabaster dishes on the hillside below you, as you sit 
in the restaurant at Frogneseteren, looking down over Oslo’s sparkling 
lights his opportunity for free enjoyment, this balance betwee 
vork and Nature, partly accounts for the stro refreshing 
impression of democracy which you get in way. In a 


slums, 


now few rich, there are also no 


country in which there are 
rate, in Oslo is not as 


poor: or, at 
W 


destructive as to be 


and almost no any to be 


poor in London, 


ind 


most one can record after two weeks in a Strange country 


The 


is the impact it has made upon oneself. ‘The impact of Norway is an 
extraordinarily vigorous and violent impact, for it is a nation of 
extreme physical and mental vitality, and of an optimism and courags 


which even the dangers of the present political situation cannot damp 
The faces in the streets are sturdy, healthy with here and there 
a pale and thoughtful countenance which might from an 
Ibsen play. There is an elasticity in people’s walk 
ments: the berry-red wool caps 
curious result of enemy occupation, when to wear red became a sign 
of solidarity and was forbidden by the Germans—seem to symbolise 
the gaiety and hopefulness of post-war Norwegian life. In Oslo, in- 
tellectual vigour is considerable. In spite of the heresy that its heyday 
is over, the old National Theatre mounts a succession of finely acted 
plays both old and new—Ibsen, and Strindberg, but also 
Wilde, Tennessee Williams and Synge. several first-rate 
bookshops, filled with new Norwegian, English and American books. 
There are excellent intellectual periodicals 

In architecture, above all in painting, 


faces, 
come straight 
and in their 
children—one 


move- 


‘ 


and scarves of the 


of course, 
There are 


there is great enterprise 


and vigour, supported in both these cases by a_ thoroughly 
justified, even aggressive, self-confidence. The rage for fresco 
painting—for the serious decoration of factories, schools, restaurants— 
is epidemic all over Norway. The uncompleted new Town 
Hall of Oslo, a massive building of brick-coated concrete 


th 





which towers over the Oslo Fjord, is at the moment seething wi 
creative activity. Excellent concerts are given in the Aulla, decorated 
by Munch, and these the royal family (who, in Norway, patronise the 


ttend. Oslo, in fact, is the capital of a countr 





arts) assiduously a 
in renascence. 
The sense of Norwegian national 
have been strengthened, though not of 
Young architects are no longer willing to design 
or mock-Corbusier houses for their clients. 
Norwegian painters, they draw ins from 
wegian things—from the old country and farms 
motifs to the Viking ships in Professor Brégger’s museum at 
Bygdey, or the houses, house-interiors, ind sculpture 
great Folk-Museum nearby. The the 
farms—some of them dating back nine hundred years—is now 
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pictures in 
preservation of old 
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general in Norway. It was started at Lillehammer, the home town 
of Sigrid Undset, a place amongst those I have seen in these 
last weeks. There is a calm and self-cénfidence about these old 
houses (which are furnished with their original furniture) which 
gives one a very clear conception of the simple and sound traditions, 
the ancient roots, of contemporary Norwegian life. It is charac- 
teristic that there is also an admirable modern picture gallery in 


Lillehammer. 
2 remark made 


Grieg once applied to his own musical aims 
Ibsen about his plays. “I want to build homes for the people ” 


said Ibsen, “in which they can be happy and contented.” This seems 
to epitomise the trend of modern Norwegian government 
In spite of the severe material shortages and of the dangers of 


there can be few European count 


and life. 


foreign 
! . 


politics, ries in which the people are 





able to feel so happy and contented as seem to be in Norway to- 
day. There are cert: inly few countries in which a stranger on a first 
short visit can be made to feel so genuinely, so passionately, at home, 
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AN ENGLISHMAN AT BONN 


By PETER WILDE (St. Edmund Hall, Oxford) 





HE predominant impressions which strike an English student 
T at a German university, suddenly transported ‘into a world 
having a purpose similar to his own yet utterly different in atmo- 
sphere, are of colourlessness, age and seriousness. I soon grew 
accustomed to the Jack of colour at Bonn University, where I have 
just had the privilege of spending half the winter semester. It 
is merely a question of clothes, cosmetics and paint. And the 
delightful children’s procession through the dusk of St. Martin’s 
Day, bright with many-coloured lanterns and accompanied by all 
the church bells of the town, indicated that the sense of pageantry 
is far from lost. The high average age of students, too, is a tem- 
porary phenomenon, though one which is lasting longer than in 
England. Oxford’s faces are today noticeably younger than they 
were a couple of years ago ; the majority at Bonn are older. Courses 
customarily take a year longer than in England, and prisoners of 
war have not been returning in more or less homogeneous age- 
groups. This fact, along with the German propensity (encouraged 
by Hitler) to treat life very seriously—even in the gay Rhineland— 
accounts for much of the present-day earnestness of students. 
Having already passed a good many futile years, they are anxious 
to settle down and enjoy what meagre pleasures life has to offer. 
The easiest way of doing so is to cram one’s studies into the shortest 
possible period, acquiring the prized qualifications as soon as 
may be. 

All this leads to an unbalanced sort of life. The tendency is for 
each student to shut himself up in his attic (if he has any coal 
for his stove) and sce as little of his fellows as possible. The part 
played by sport and club-life in the social business of rubbing the 
corners off the individual is smaller even than before the war in 
Germany, and much less important than at an English university. 
Lectures in unheated buildings, starting at 7.30 a.m. and continuing 
until 8 p.m. or even later, have the disadvantages of gregariousness 
without the benefits of fellowship. The situation is aggravated by 
the shortage of lecture-rooms. Bonn is fortunate in having had its 
Great Lecture Hall reopened just before Christmas, but, before that, 
conditions at heavily attended lectures were intolerable. I speak with 
considerable feeling, having, on one series of lectures, rubbed elbows 
with the lecturer, crouched in the top shelf of a bookcase, and stood 
helpless at the back of the hall wedged in a mass of humanity. Note- 
taking under these conditions is a physical impossibility. There 
were, of course, seats for those who cared to sit through the two 
preceding lectures, wasting their own time and excluding others who 
might have wished to hear the earlier lectures. 

Books, too, are a heart-breaking problem. Invariably the books 
one needs are out of the libraries, which have suffered under the 
depredations of both Nazism and the war. The books one might be 
tempted to buy are prohibitively dear and, with isolated exceptions,- 
made from exceedingly bad paper. Voluntary agencies in Britain 
have done a certain amount to remedy the shortage. Nor do we 
quite realise in England, how dependent academic work is on a 
constant supply of electric current. Compared with electric break- 
downs, the screeching of a circular saw in the courtyard, the chugging 
of a mortar-mixing machine, and the hammering, drilling and inci- 
dental effects of the builders are sweet music. If not exactly con- 
ducive to mental effort, they do at least herald a serener future. 

None of these shortcomings, however, is as important as the 
basic problem of merely keeping alive. There are in Germany no 
Government grants or scholarships as we understand them in Britain. 


It is possible to obtain the remission of one’s fees, but, as these are 


in any case very low, this is not so useful a concession as it would 

be here. There remain two possible sources of income—one’s 

family or oneself. The currency reform (although generally accepted 
J Ls 

is beneficial) swept away savings intended for education ; but, even 

] xoblem is much simplified if one’s parents live in the 


: 
erned. One possibility is to work during 
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vacations (August-October and March-April), or through one 
semester, or concurrently with one’s studies. Whichever method js 
chosen, academic work suffers. Special arrangements are made for 
students to eat in their Mensa. Even this, though comparatively 
cheap, is prohibitively dear for many. A Hoover grant from America 
provides hot, thick soup free daily in the main university building, 
Norway sent a huge consignment of herrings to German students 
which were distributed free during my stay. And Sweden has otat 
considerable quantities of clothing, which are distributed through 
the A.S.T.A. or Students’ Committee. 

What activities are there outside academic work ? I have said that 
there is little social life, in comparison with a British university 
but this does not mean that there is none. Small political groups 
exist owing allegiance to all the main parties. There are more, and 
somewhat larger, religious groups, mainly Roman Catholic in the 
Rhineland, though not exclusively so. Bonn has its football team as 
well as its enthusiastic followers (compare this with the fifty-odd 
teams which can at almost any time be called on in Oxford). But I 
got the feeling that all these activities were in some way sponsored, 
and scarcely the spontaneous creations of students themselves. This 
was disappointing until one realised the difficulties. Apart from 
the discouraging factors already mentioned, the practical difficulty 
of obtaining a room in which to hold meetings is almost insuperable, 
Once again I speak with very real sympathy, having felt personally 
some of the tribulations awaiting the potential organiser. In these 
circumstances the wider circle of acquaintances sharing common 
interests is replaced by smaller, more intimate groups of friends 
holding somewhat austere private parties, by faculty balls, and once 
a year,*at Shrovetide, by the Rhenish carnival, which I am assured 
is far from austere even in these straitened times. 

One star does shine more brightly than the rest in this somewhat 
gloomy firmament. Partly as a result of the international student 
conference held in Oxford last Easter and international courses of a 
more formal nature held in Bonn in the summers of 1947 and 1948,a 
group of students have formed an I.S.S.F. circle. Its long-term aim 
is world federation ; in the meantime it is hard at work arranging 
student exchanges with many European countries and hopes to build 
an international student hostel in Bonn. The ideological problems 
discussed at its inaugural meeting bewildered a somewhat earthy 
Englishman, but that first tendency has been belied by subsequent 
events. Here, too, is an opportunity for D.P. students to meet 
Germans on more or less equal terms. At Bonn there are about 
four hundred of these people from Eastern Europe, in a total uni- 
versity population of something approaching five thousand. They 
have a whole series of problems of their own, in no way comparable 
to those of the foreign student in Britain. 

What then, of the future ? One immediate practical prospect is 
disquieting. There are far too many doctors for the hospitals and 
clinics to employ. In a prosperous and well-organised country they 
would doubtless be absorbed in a national health scheme, but even 
the most optimistic see little chance of this for a long time to come 
in Germany. At present, if they wish to practise their art, all young 
doctors must spend years on a miserable pittance before there is 
the slightest hope of their acquiring a practice. Much the same 
applies to other types of scientist, for whom industry and the war- 
machine have now no use, while university laboratories are over- 
crowded. Nor can we, nor must we, forget that the vast majority 
of present-day students are the product of Hitler Youth and the 
B.D.M.* It would be pleasant, but highly dangerous, to consider 
that past as buried and forgotten. The quite innocent remark of one 
highly intelligent ex-Hitler Youth visitor to Britain, that he had 
expected to see more of the “ Nordic type” here than in fact he 
did, is evidence of the legacy of Nazi doctrine which, with the best 
will in the world, is not to be eradicated in a year or two. Dark 
though the immediate outlook is, however, hope is not entirely denied 
us. The Report of the Commission on the Universities of the British 
Zone, published last December, does at least propose’ a long-term 
policy tending to fit the German universities into the framework of 
a new German society, as envisaged by representative and not unduly 


idealistic experts. May their vision be quickly fulfilled. 


her Madchen. 


* Bund Deut 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


week have treated the findings of the Lynskey Tribunal and 
the ensuing debate in the House of Commons with charitable 
reserve. There have been some, even, who have drawn the attention 
of their readers to these transactions, as furnishing an excellent 
example of democracy working at its purest and best. Under their 
polite references to the subject I detect (or at least I imagine that 
[ detect) a note of disbelief. The French are a very honourable 
race, but since the days of Panama they have become unaccustomed 
to associate with their politicians that scrupulous integrity which 
they practise in their domestic lives. It must seem strange to a 
Frenchman that a veteran trade unionist and a rising young politician 
should pay such terrific penalties for what were apparently no more 
than grave indiscretions. ‘The debate in the House of Commons (in 
which Madame mére put on her best black silk) would not strike 


Circe xf the French newspapers as I have seen during the last 


every Frenchman as a superb instance of corporate rectitude, but 
might suggest to many of them that the theme of virtue triumphant 





y 
had been slightly overdone. They might even smile, some of them, 
at the picture of the Lord Chancellor of England deleting with 
unsullied but regretful hand the name of Sir Maurice Bloch from 

list of Justices of the Peace. And the complications which are 
likely to face us in our laudable desire to dispose decently and 


completely of Sydney Stanley may, I fear, induce some of the less 
serious-minded Frenchmen to indulge in quips and gibes. There is, 
I repeat, nothing uncharitable in such merriment. I; is rather that 
a large number of Frenchmen will not believe that we can have gone 
to so much trouble and expense, that we can have exposed individuals 
unless there were far more in the 
Their smiles will 


to such tragic unpleasantness, 
hole business than was allowed to see the light. 
not by any unkind Schadenfreude at our own little 


by spontaneous amusement at the orgy of 


v 
be caused, 


Stavisky scandal, but 
self-righteousness which the whole business has evoked. 


* . * : 


I am convinced that not one Englishman in a hundred doubts 
that the investigation was as thorough and as independent as it was 
competent and that nothing was discovered which was not disclosed. 
Most of us feel, moreover, that the penalties exacted, although 
atrocious in their personal effect, were not unmerited. And we are 
all creditably relieved that the rumours which had teen circulating 
have in this manner been exposed as vain and untrue, The relief 
which we feel at all this is in no sense a “ soulagement honteux”: 
it is a perfectly natural satisfaction at finding that corruption has 
not crept into our Ministries and that the standards of the Civil 
Service remain unchanged. Such pride as we may feel at this 
vindication of our national honour must, however, be tempered by 
a sense of shame at the conduct of certain British newspapers. 
Muck-raking is bad enough, but it is a sad thing when large sums 
are paid for the purchase of ordure; nor can reasonable persons 
anything but sympathy for those of the victims who were 
additional ordeal of ruthless publicity. All these are 
nobility manifested 


} 


feel 
exposed to the 
appropriate feelings, nor should I say that the 
during House of Commons debate was anything but corporate 
and sincere. Yet we must be careful not to allow our natural relief 
to degenerate into a mood of self-satisfaction ; and we should realise 
that to foreign observers this outburst of rectitude may seem smug 
and even suspicious. The stables were not in the least Augean, and 
they have in any case been completely cleaned ; there is no reason 


should prance through the world with a smile 


however why we 
of conscious virtue on our bright morning tace. 
* * * * 

0 ff the most interesting questions raised by the investigation 
and the debate is that of the relations between the permanent civil 
servants and the Minister on the one hand and the Parliamentary 
Sect m the other. Having been both a civil servant and a 


Pa tary Secretary, I fully endorse the Prime Minister’s state- 


ment of principle. The Minister, and the Minister alone, is justified 
in overriding the opinion of the permanent civil servant. Even in 
matters specifically allocated to him by the Minister, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, if he is a prudent man, would not act against the 
advice of the civil servants without referring the issue to his chief, 
for final decision. The Parliamentary Under-Secretary as an insti- 
tution (and it is an excellent institution) exists for two purposes, 
On the one hand he is there to relieve the Minister of the les 
important items of his House of Commons and departmental tasks! 
On the other hand he is there to learm, the business of Government 
Departments and thereby to qualify himself for more responsible 
office. Quite certainly he is not there to dictate or determine policy ; 
that is the function of the Minister alone. In aha practice, these 
principles need no affirmation. The personal relations between a 
Minister and his Parliamentary Secretary, as those between both of 
them and their civil servants, should in any well-regulated Depart- 
ment be so amicable and fluid that no need rises for any demarcation 
of frontiers. But occasions may arise when the Minister has nga 
confidence in his Parliamentary Secretary, when intimate contact 
does not exist, and in such rare instances the junior should either 
resign or confine himself to routine duties or to doing nothing at all. 
In no circumstances should he take decisions which run counter 
to the written or oral advice of the permanent officials without 
the Minister for such transgression. 


first obtaining the approval of 


* * * * 


Parliament, as we know, is the sovereign authority in our crowned 
republic ; but that does not mean that Members of Parliament should’ 
regard themselves as individual sovereigns. Such a thing exists as 
Parliamentary conceit. If a Parliamentary Under-Secretary acquires 
that vicious habit, he may well regard civil servants as men of lesser 
and dismiss their long experience as being purely depart- 
mental, There is a type of lesser House of Commons mind which 
resents being “run by the civil servants.” The historian even, on 
examining, long after the event, the files of any Department of State, 
and on reading the sequence of minutes which those files contain, 
may come to the conclusion that in almost every instance it is the 
civil servant and not the Minister who decides policy. In coming 
to this conclusion he would be surrendering to the fallacy which 
afflicts all historians, namely the belief in written evidence. It may 
be that in nine cases out of ten the Minister approves the sug- 
gestions submitted to him by the permanent officials ; but these 
officials are of sufficient intelligence not to submit to their Minister 
proposals which they know in advance he would be unable, either 
from personal or political reasons, to accept. None but a moron 
among civil servants would write the same minute for Lord Mar- 
gesson as he would write for Mr. Shinwell. A Minister of strong 
personality immediately alters the whole atmosphere of his depart- 
ment; and in the shaping of events, atmosphere is a far more 
important element than the written word. The Private Seeretary 
to a Minister or a Parliamentary Under-Secretary is, I admit, in a 
delicate position ; he has a dual loyalty both to his immediate chief 
and to his own department. Yet most Private Secretaries, in my 
experience, have been able to cope with their split personality with 
the same dexterous decency as that manifested by Mr, Cross. 


degree 


‘ 


7 * * * 


Human governance, especially under a Socialist system, is an 
intricate business ; a fault in some remote and tiny screw may dis- 
locate the whole machine. It is an agreeable thought that what we 
feared might prove to be cracks in our machine turned out to be 
no more than a few splashes of oil. It was an expensive and highly 
disagreeable process to inspect the machine as thoroughly as was 
done by the Tribunal. Rag. if the full value of this inspection is to 
be appreciated aan, we should not weaken the result by express- 
ing undisguised 1 9¢ start jaunting and vaunting with “ Holter 


than Thou” 


upon Our lips 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


The Heiress. By Ruth and Augustus Goetz. (Haymarket.) 

As observed by Henry James, on one of whose novels this play 
is based, the life of upper-middle-class Americans in the 1850s 
flowed in a stream which, however much might be going on in 
its depths, appeared on the. surface to be slow and deliberate ; 
and a proper reluctance on the part of the authors to force this 
pace has caused them to construct a play which, though very good, 
differs from most good things’ by lasting for rather too long. 
Catherine, the only child of Dr. Sloper, is a disappointment to her 
father, who cannot forgive her for failing so signally to reproduce 
eny hint of her mother’s shigjng qualities. This being, whose birth 
left him a widower, is unld¥Vely and inept. Such gifts and graces 
as reside in her have been atrophied by the frost of his weary 
scorn ; the burden of his disapproval has all but broken her spirit, 
and under his cold, sad, critical eye her lack of poise and under- 
standing are woefully accentuated, so that she appears, not only to 
him but to the world, a travesty of all he would have wished 
her to be. 

Catherine is a stranger to love, and when a personable fortune- 
hunter pays court to her she is as incapable of resisting his advances 
as of discerning the motive behind them. Transported by a bliss 
which she had all but forsworn, she prepares for an elopement ; 
but her glib suitor, discovering that these brusque tactics will cause 
her to forfeit the greater part of her inheritance, drops the whole 
project without a word and slips away, leaving the poor bird poised 
for flight but still fast pent in her cage. From the worst of its 
tyrannies the death of Dr. Sloper at last releases her, and in due 
course the man who jilted her reappears. She has come now to 
some sort of terms with life. She allows Morris Townsend to believe 
himself still irresistible, a runaway match is once more improvised 
and the young man, as much elated by her surrender as she once 
was by his masterful attack, goes off to fetch a cab. When he 
returns he finds the door barred against him, and as he batters at 
it, shouting his rage and dismay, Catherine goes up to bed, revenged. 

Miss Peggy Ashcroft, as Catherine, gives a performance of 
singular integrity and power. Setting her face against the tempta- 
tion to suggest a Cinderella, a poor down-trodden creature who 
but for neglect might have blossomed into lovely self-assurance, 
she presents with almost clinical precision a study of a girl virtually 
bereft of perception and savoir faire—a girl who, though sorely 
handicapped by her father’s oppression, ‘could never, no matter 
how favourably circumstanced, have made more than a mediocre 


—_—_—— 
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impression on the world. But the fact that this Catherine js a 
naturally dull girl does not make her gropings after a wider, warmer 
life any the less affecting, and Miss Ashcroft moves us deeply. Sir 
Ralph Richardson is not less good as Dr. Sloper, whose inhumanity 
towards his daughter—the more terrible for being unconscioys— 
stems from an inner tragedy of which we are made continuously 
aware. Mr. James Donald’s heartless adventurer is less satisfactory, 
Morris Townsend ought to have about him a stronger aura of 
romance and magnetism than Mr. Donald evokes, and the young 
man’s worthlessness is made too explicit from the first ; for a time 
at any rate we ought to share a part of Catherine’s belief that beneath 
this specious exterior there beats a heart of gold. Mr. John Gielgud’s 
production is admirable. PETER FLEMING. 

[EpiTor’s Nore.—Mr. Peter Fleming, who is going abroad, will 
resume his dramatic criticisms in the spring.] 


THE CINEMA 


“The Glass Mountain.” (Empire.)——‘“ Sorry, Wrong Number.” 
Carlton.)———* The History of Mr. Polly.” (Leicester Square. 


THE first half of The Glass Mountain, located in England, bears 
as much resemblance to the second, which is in Italy, as does York- 
shire pudding to a crépe suzette, and one can only suppose that 
the authors and the director, Mr. Henry Cass, became so infected 
by the Dolomite air, in which presumably they took many breaths, 
as to become changed men. In the English sequences, where we 
see Mr. Michae! Denison and Miss Dulcie Gray happy and poor 
as befits a young composer and his wife, the dialogue is as coy as a 
novelette by Tinkerbell, but as soon as Mr. Denison, called to the 
colours, is parachuted into the arms of the lovely partisan, Miss 
Valentine Cortese, it becomes perfectly credible. To a large extent 
this atmosphere of plausibility is due to Miss Cortese herself, for 
her warm and vivid personality brooks no scepticism. By tripping 
through the whole gamut of human emotions on confident and lively 
feet she contrives to make Mr. Denison appear remarkably costive. 
However, this is as it should be, for a passionate Englishman, even 
a passionate English composer, is a very disagreeable idea. Mr. 
Tito Gobbi, the opera singer, not only exercises to good effect his 
magnificent voice, but also proves that he is a charming actor ; the 
music is excellent and the natural beauties of the landscape superbly 
photographed. 
* * * * 


I have often thought of the telephone as an instrument of torture, 
and in Sorry, Wrong Number it is proved to be positively -Torque- 
madian. Originally a radio play, it concerns a bedridden -neurotic, 
here played by Miss Barbara Stanwyck, who, in endeavouring to 
reach her husband on the telephone, overhears two men plotting a 
murder, which eventually proves to be her own, and her frantic 
efforts to get assistance. Alone, at the top of a large empty house 
on a very hot night, she battles with the infernal machine, and 
although, for film purposes, the central theme has been considerably 
expanded, thus blunting the concentrated point of its horror, it 1s 
still horrible enough. This is a really first-class thriller with a climax 
s gripping and as terrifying as any glutton for horror could wish. 
Mr. Burt Lancaster supports Miss Stanwyck in this highly charged 
tragedy of the crossed lines, and the direction by Mr. Anatole Litvak 
is altogether admirable. 


* * * * 


Mr. Anthony Pelissier has done well with The History of Mr 
Polly, and this famous book of H. G. Wells emerges happily from 
iks printed cocoon into a healthy screen butterfly. Butterfly is not 
perhaps the word which best describes Mr. Polly, who is a little 
moth of a man here played to perfection by Mr. John Mills, but 
the film has all the butterfly qualities of lightness and gaiety. I am 
not quite sure whether I approve of soliloquies, but at any rate 
they are a change from the thought narrative, and if Mr. Mills’s 
judible battles with his conscience promote a somewhat artificial 


atmosphere, they are not, perhaps, out of character. Wiser men 
than Mr. Polly have talked out loud to themselves, though not, I 
think, so often. 

Some of the sequences, notably the funeral party and the fire, 
re beyond praise, and though the latter part of the filn sa 
slightly burlesque panlomime air about it, it can eas:ly be forgiven. 
Supporting Mr. Mills’s penetrating and entirely endearing study o 
Mr. Polly ther Miss Betty Ann Davies as h ewl wile, 
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Miss Megs Jenkins as the plump inn-keeper, and Miss Gladys 
Henson, memorably, as Mrs. Larkin. Surrounding these, in a 
pleasing and clearly-defined pattern, is a host of good actors and 
actresses with any of whom it would be hard to find fault. The 
“little man’s” search for happiness is a subject dear to all hearts, 
and under the able direction of Mr, Pelissier we can follow his life 
without condescension. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’s fourth and sixth symphonies were both played 
at the Albert Hall this last week, the fourth by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra under Richard Austin on February 4th and the sixth by 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir Malcolm Sargent on 
February 2nd. These two symphonies have proved stumbling blocks 
to many of the composer’s admirers, who appreciated to the full 
his earlier and more archaistic works, with their strong tincture of 
folk-song. Some explained the fourth symphony (1935) as a jeu 
d'esprit, something approaching a parody of “ contemporary ” music ; 
and felt cheered and vindicated when the fifth symphony appeared 
to complete, as it then seemed, the long series of noble pieces inspired 
by the English countryside, the English Bible or Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Here was the work they expected, the golden serenity of old age 
and “calm of mind, all passion spent.” 

But last year all their calculations were once again rudely put 
out by the sixth symphony, something like a return to the violence 
(but not the experimentalism) of the fourth, with a strange finale in 
which the composer refuses to commit himself to anything and 
contents himself with weaving a fine tissue of sound whose beauty 
is its sole reason and justification. This movement presents great 
difficulties to those who try to explain the fourth symphony as a 
foreboding of war and the sixth as written out of the experience of 
what war actually meant. 

Those who were less enthusiastic and whole-hearted admirers of 
the bulk of Vaughan Williams’s work were impressed and—there is 
no other word—intrigued by the sudden eruption of violence, the 
experimentalism, the tension and movement, of the fourth symphony, 
and wholly delighted with the sixth. The fifth inspired the same 
respect (from which boredom was not absent) as the composer’s 
earlier works. Feeling no need to “interpret” the music in philo- 
sophical or sociological terms, they could enjoy the magnificent 
combination of vitality and experience in the sixth symphony as an 
answer to the moralist’s si jeunesse pouvait, si vieillesse savait. 
There is no predicting the forms taken by creative vitality, it seems. 
Music is indeed created from the whole personality of the composer ; 
is very much more than pattern-making in sounds. But it is a mis- 
take, as always, to suppose that any outside observer can ever grasp 
the full potentialities of any personality which has shown itself to 
be of the calibre of Vaughan Williams’. Verdi and Fauré showed 
the same florescence, magnificent and unpredictable, in their old 
age, while Richard Strauss offers an example of the exact opposite, 
having written virtually the same music for the last forty years. 
The greater the stature of an artist the more likely is it that he will 
disappoint, or at least bewilder, his commentators. 


* * 7 * 


Francis Poulenc at fifty is hardly yet a subject for critical debate 
in quite the same sense, but those who heard his music to Babar 
the Elephant at the Contemporary Music Concert on February 8th 
will have been struck by the number of clichés dating from the 


French style of the early 1920s—a style which he played a large part 
in forming. Musical jokes, like other jokes, must be short and 
unfamiliar if they are to be effective, and the Babar music was 


neither Can frivolity have any charm if it is conscious and 


deliberate, or does it then lose its essential character ? Listening to 





Poulenc’s Babar, Anthony Hopkins’s Lady Rohesia and Berners’ Les 
Strénes, I have wondered. 
* * * * 

Gioconda de Vito playing Beethoven’s violin concerto and Pierre 
Fournier playing “ Haydn’s” cello concerto have provided London 
aud with some of the best string playing to be heard since the 
Wat MarTIN COOPER. 
ae 

Co» »utions for the “ Undergraduate Page,” about 1,400 words 
in and on any subject, should be sent to the Editor, the 

SP ”” 99, Gower Street, W. and the envelope marked 

rr y ” 

vr yraduat 
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DoEs any one now read Sir Thomas Browne or, if he reads him, read 
him for anything else than the force of his language? He was, after all, 
a good naturalist, and had a certain gift for weather prophecy. So far 
as he kept statistics he was inclined (in spite of his notable gift for 
belicf) to disbelieve the popular tags. The old doggerel verses concerned 
with Candlemas appear among his Vulgar Errors. Candlemas, which 
falls on February 2nd, shares with St. Swithin, of July 15th, the gift of 
long-term prognostication but substitutes cold for wet ; and the attribu- 
tion of this gift is of very long standing. Sir Thomas quotes: 
Si Soi Splendescat Maria Purificante 
Major Erit Glacies Post Festum Quam Fuit Ante— 

a couplet, incidentally, that interests those who concern themselves 
with the history of rhyme. This year, it so happens, the first series of 
sunny frosts began on Candlemas Day, and the one premature crocus 
“laid its cheek to mire,” in Meredith’s uncomely phrase. Yet in spite 
of the quite abnormal number of precocities, the various blossoms— 
lungwort, primula, daphne, aconite, heather and the rest—seemed not 
to feel the frost, perhaps in part because it was very white. Frost is 
usually a friend in the early months of the year ; but a fiend in April and 
May. 


+P 


Februa 

Candlemas has been celebrated as a Church festival for some 1,500 
years (and as a law festival in Scotland for very many years), and perhaps 
more directly than any other adopted from a pagan predecessor, Our 
months mostly derive from Roman gods, or near gods, as our week-days 
from Northern gods; and February is more Roman than most. Lights 

or candles so called burnt—in honour to Februa, the mother of 
perhaps a thousand years before the Roman Catholic Church 
February was, of course, once the last 


were lit 
Mars 
organised candle processions. 
month of the old year, not the second of the new, and Ovid regretted that 
the year did not begin with the spring. This year, even if winter is still 
to come (and some of us remember skating on March 17th), we did at 
any rate begin to taste spring somewhere about January Ist. 


Rearing Birds 

One might suppose that birds had a knowledge of the arrival of the close 
season. At any rate a pair of partridges played happily about my rose 
garden on the first safe day. They had paired, but kept to the adjacent 
fields, more than a fortnight earlier in tune with the spring-like weather. 
I have known very early pairs return to the formation of the covey on 
the coming of very hard weather, as if there were warmth in numbers ; 
but these pairs will probably “stay put.” No bird is more uxorious or, 
indeed, more fond and protective of its offspring, and happily like a good 
many others grows fonder of gardens towards nesting time. It is well 
worth while considering the partridge, as well as the tit and blackbird, 
in putting out food. Almost all birds, in my experience, need more food 
when spring begins to replace winter than at any other season. They 
are hungrier, but food is rather less plentiful, even for the partridge which 
almost equals the goose in its ability to live on green food, even to the 
tips of the leaves of buttercups, that poisonous family. Feeding the birds 
is a more imperative duty now than at any other time, and they all desire 
some form of fattiness. 


Protective Hedges 

A surprising request has reached me for leave to quote from a piece 
that I wrote a while ago about a hedgeless England. ‘The surprise was 
due to the source of the request. The passage, the lamentation was desired 
for inclusion in the journal of a breed society, the energetic Suffolk 
society which concerns itself with that handsome, well-mannered, long- 
lived, double-purpose breed, the Red Poll. The hedge, which is roundly 
condemned by the school which wants to make England into a sort of 
prairie province, where the corn is all in all, has always since the common 
fields were enclosed, proved a godsend to stock, as to small birds, and its 
destruction is: nowhere more thoroughly lamented than at the head- 
quarters of the Red Polls. | 


In the Garden 
It was claimed by one of the greatest specialists on the 
could have an iris in blossom in every month of the vear. Most of us 
lank month in late autumn, but what might be thought 


genus that you 


would meet a 


the most unlikely months are now full of irises. Iris stylosa is still giving 


s of its delicate and most delicately scented blooms ; but it is 






me handful 
accompanied—in neighbours’ gardens—by some of the newer types of 
the much metamorphosed iris reticulata, which is as lovely in the out-of- 


tyl This species, in its several varieties, 


door bed as stylosa in its indoor vase 


unlike most other sorts, has the advantage of consenting to a mutual 
relation with other plants Since writing the above I see that the Iris 


Breach THOMAS 


Society has issued a mast elabarate year book Ww 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE FATE OF THE KARENS 


serve no purpose. Nevertheless, the lesson of 
without note. We have mishandled 
the minority problem. . When I was repatriated from Burma in December, 
1945, I saw Lord Pethick-Lawrence, then Secretary of State for India 
end Burma, as a private individual, and subsequently other officials at the 
India Office, and pressed the Karen case for a separate State within the 
framework of a Burma Union. But from the outset 
there was lightest disposition on the part of the Government or its 
the Karen claims in the smallest degree. When, in 
to make 


Sir,—Recrimination 
Burm: must not 


can 


pass clearly 


it Was apperen 
not the 
a@ovisers to entertain 
1946, the Karens despatched to this country a mi 
appeal on behalf of that sturdy race, so loyal to the British Crown, the 
and only after much 
wt two purely 


sion a direct 


tes officially, 
unofficially 


ts deleg 
State 


Gevernment refused to receive 
pressure did the 
social functions 

As a result of all this I accepted 
ef the abandonment of the Karens to their. fate, 


Secretary of meet them 
the inevitability 


and since those days have 


to my present regret 


used what little influence I may have had to urge the Karens to live 
and work in harmony with their Burmese neighbours. Burt the Karens, 
unable to enlist the sympathy of the British Government, which from 


the carliest association they have served with unswerving devotion, have 
now felt compelled to resort to force for the achievement of their national 
aspiralions 

The plight of the Burmese Government is now desperate. The days 
of its survival may be numbered. Only British aid mav save it, and in 
all probability the Burmese will be forced to swallow their pride and seek 
assistance. But whatever the case, however complex the factors involved, 
let us never permit that British help, advice or influence should be used 
against the Karens ; let us never permit above all that British arms and 
supplies should be turned against the best friends we ever had in Asia. 
From the days of the annexation in 1866, Karens rallied to our side in 
every turbulence and rebellion. During the war they were the mainspring 


of the resistance movement in Burma. Villages gladly endured suffering 


and torture so that British officers in hiding might not be revealed to 
the Japanese. .They did all this because they knew that the “ White 
Brother ” would never forsake them. But he has. Let us not blacken 


by assisting their opponents to stamp out that staunch, 
s left of their faith in 
AupREY Buxre 


eur souls now 
honest, Christian spirit of the Karens, and what 
ourselves.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Travellers’ Club, S.W..1. 


PARTNERSHIP FOR ALL ? 


ry 4th of my book Partnership 
Hooper pronounced my father’s management of his 


tyranny of the intolerant 


Sir,—In his review in the Spectator of Febru 
for All? Mr. F. (¢ 
business to have 


been “a most purblind and 
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kind.” Judging by the readiness of such workers as he nied 19 
enter my father’s business and by the number and quality of thos 
who stayed with him for many years, I doubt if Mr. Hooper is right 
in deeming himself entitled to say this. To my mind the real pur. 
blindness in this matter of the division of the proceeds is that which 
Mr. Hooper seems to share. I mean the purblindness to right and 
wrong that allows an entrepreneur to charge his clients, that is to say his 


employees, so much for his services to them that he 

excessively rich while they are left far too poor. This is the core of the 
whole matter, and upon this there seems to me to be in Mr. Hooper, as 
to him there seems to be in me, “a lack of clear thinking.” It appears 


igain ] Importance 


becomes guite 


gi in Mr. Hooper’s apparent inability to see the potential 
to large-scale industry of the John Lewis partnership's device of achieving 
complete freedom of speech by means of a newspaper that publishes 
anonymous communications. Upon tenure Mr, Hooper m 
parmership’s device of giving to a council, elected mainly by secret bellot 
of all its workers, absolute discretion to make really 

that an outgoer’s fellow-workers have the power of the courts of 
award financiai compensation for dismissal The practical convenience is 
great ; so are the psychological advantages. 


sses the 


large leaving-gifts, so 


lew to 


I quite agree that “it is at least open to argument whether or not 
it is for an emplovee’s good that he should have all his eggs in the one 
basket.” So far, as our partners get their profits in stock (so that their 
business may be self-financing) instead of in cash, as they would if there 


seemed to be a danger of over-capitalisation, they are quite free to sell i 
It has no vote so long as its dividend is not in arrear. Mr. Hooper comn- 
plains that I have not given more figures, but he does not mention one that 
I do give, namely that the total interest and dividend-charge upon the whole 
eleven millions of the partnership's capital is only 4.36 per cent. and that 
under an irrevocable settlement in trust all further earn'ngs must go in 
one way or another to its workers from top to bottom. Upon the manage- 


ment’s share of those further earnings I should perhaps mention that I and 
the four highest paid of the partnership’s other leaders are drawing between 
us £23,000 a year, a total charge of about five farthings a day for each 
partner. Quadruple this and it will still leave the workers in normal umes 


a great residue of windfall profit 
As the answering of questions is apt to need so much more space than 
their asking, I am sorry that my reply has to be so much shorter 
article in which Mr. Hooper felt, as he said, that he was asking “ 
questions.” —Yours faithfully, J. SrEDAN LEwis. 
Lonestock House, Stockbridge, Hants. 


LIGHT ON ULSTER 


seal 








Sir,—Two points in Rawle Knox’s article on the Ulsier General! Electien, 
published under the offensive heading In Darkest Belfast, cail tot 
refutation. (1) Discussing Government grants Sf 65 per cent. of building 
and maintenance costs to voluntary schools and contrastir « th 
the “full aid” to State schools, Mr. Knox says: Voluntary sche 

in fact, mean Roman Catholic schools State schools are really 
Protestant.” The fact is that there are about 900 voluntary primary 
schools (that is schools not transferred to the control of the Local 
Education Authorities) and of these 600 are Roman Catholic a1 








Protestant. The innuendo that there is religious discrimination rd 
to grants is false. The 65 per cent. grants are paid to ail vol 
schools, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. The principle is that 
full aid cannot be given (or reasonably expected) unless the schools are 
publicly controlled. (2) Mr. Knox asserts that for 25 years there has 
been a daily average of between 300 and 400 “ political prisoners ~ in 
Northern Ireland gaols. This statement is calculated to convey the im- 
pression that people are imprisoned in Northern Ireland because of their 
political views. That is nonsense. From time to time the Gove ent 
has found it necessary, for reasons of public security, to exercise ve 
of internment, but for more than three years there have been no ces 
in custody. On December 21st, 1945, all internees were released, and neé 
one has been interned since. Often, for propaganda reason n 
“political prisoners” is applied to men who ommitied € 
ind have been convicted and sentenced after trial in the « y 


crimes 
, } 


ourts of law lo call such men “ political prisoners ” 


people who do not know the facts.—Yours faithfully, D. L. Savors 


House of Commmons. 


SPORTS 


that, 


FIELD 


Sir.—Your editorial note seems to assume though public epinen 


i$ Not yet prepared for the suppression of foxhunting, it ought. solely on 
humanitarian grounds, to be abolished at some convenient time. W ou 
permit me to express surprise at the limited point of view which 3s 
indicated? I happened to start riding a horse at the age of 50 or se and a 
year Or two Jater to try hunting. I still work, I hope, very hard of my 
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and now... _ — Volume II of 





Winston Ghurchill’s 
WAR MEMOIRS 


(MAY 1940— JANUARY 1941) 


The story of Britain in her finest hour... how the British held the fort alone. 


“ The Memoirs of Churchill stand by themselves. As history they are accurate 
and objective : as autobiography they rank with the many great self-portraits 
which the English genius for intimacy has produced ; as literature they are 
models of composition, variety and style.’ 

— Harold Nicolson (in his review of Vol. 1) 


now appearing exclusively in 


Che Daily Celegraph 
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profession in London, but I reckon that the accidental introduction to 
junting w fortunate thing that could possibly have happened. 
t creates, for one thing, a real love of the English countryside. It shows 
a friendliness and cohesion among country people of all sorts and classes 
which must be unknown to those who have not experienced it. It shows 
plainly, too, that hunting is not merely the sport of the few; it binds 
the countryside in a way, I am certain, that could not be replaced. Those 
who approach the question from an emotional point of view should, I 
think, consider first what the biologists say: animals, especially the fox, 
de aot feel anticipatory fear as we humans do I have myself observed 
the hunted fox and seen no sign of panic. Would they not also consider 
what Lady Munnings and others had to tell us about slaughterhouses a 
year or so ago? Did they, I wonder, do anything about that? They are, 
I fear, conveniently glossing over other forms of cruelty. When greeting 
friends and acquaintances from the Dominions or abroad I take them, 
whenever possible, to a meet of foxhounds or staghounds. They receive a 
better impression of the life of England in that way than by any other 
means. This is not a matter of pleasure for a certain number of people. 
It concerns very closely, in my opinion, the make-up of English life. The 
country matters as much as the industrial side.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

16 Gower Street, Bedford Square, W.C.1. H. J. VENNING. 
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s the most 





Sir,—The Gamekeeper and Countryside for May, 1948, contained the 
following item: “ Hounds have been rather hard on foxes in my locality, 
and their last exploit was to kill my only vixen, on which I was depending 
for a litter of cubs. I asked for a litter of cubs to be brought, 
intending to feed and rear them. They duly arrived, five clean, healthy 
litle beggars . cubs reached maturity.” May I ask Mr. Fitzwilliam 
if the M.F.H.A. has dealt drastically with the offender ?—Yours faith- 
fully, E. G. BaRLow, 
Secretary, The National Society for Abolition of Cruel Sports. 
g St. James Road, Harpenden, Herts. 


INTIMIDATION IN ERITREA 


Sir,—You were kind enough to publish, on December 3rd last, my 
letter upon the future of Eritrea which has been replied to by Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst in her own propaganda publication New Times and 
Ethiopian News, challenging me to produce facts in support of my state- 
ment that the pro-Ethiopian Party in Eritrea has been guilty of political 
terrorism. I enjoy perhaps an unfair advantage over Miss Pankhurst in 
this regard, since I was present in Eritrea and she was not. I am pleased 
to supply her with the following selection of facts of which she may be 

















naware but for which I can personally vouch. (1) Ato Woldeab Wolde- 
mariam, editor of the verna ir newspaper published in Asmara, was 
twice at ed w hand grenade nd gravely injured, after he had 
allowed the anti-Ethiopian Liberal Party to reply in his paper to articles 
published therein for the pro-l pian Unionist Party. (2) On Novem- 
ber 31 1947, when the Fe Pow Commission went to Teramni to 
rect tes of the local poy uniformed storm troopers of the 
pro-Ethiopian Party were taken in k from Asmara to Teramni where 
they prevented members of the pro-British Party from voting and there 
after ked them with stor nd heavy sticks, causing many injuries. 
(3) On the same day, at Teran the secretary of the local branch of the 
anti-Ethic« n (pro-B Liberal Party, Grazmatch Asmerom Woldegior 
gis, rutally set upon by ( n rm troopers, in the presence of 
the f I I D Chief of Merag natch Teferi Barak 

‘ t i CK 1 seve y wounce ti d 4) Qesh 
D ( I I to Ras Kidanen Geremesacl of 
Arres red to me that e could take no re pon t tv for t! fery 
of any political of nt © might attend the mecetir f the ¢ s 
.) Arr ) As a re | of n 

c I pop ila n of the ire Anagher 
I t 1 rey tatives to Arr« (S) At A L, 
alse I [ ‘ n i sions rar ked I nd 
sho] I t he owners 6) TI d f 
the | I P I D tcl Barak a public 
speech incite vd to act f violence and f t reafter 
before B M ( ipon a charge of sedit 

Tr} ms of the above unprovoked attacks were al] anti-Ethiopian 

Eritrear They were not pro-Italians—which in Miss Pankhurst’s eyes 
would n then egitimate target of persecution—but merely pro- 
Britis} I am, Sir, yours truly, E, F. WISE 


Hanford ( trave. Blandford, Dorset 


INSURANCE—NATIONAL AND PRIVATE 


Sie My fathe volunt contributor to National Insurance and a 
pensioner of World War One, died on April 26th last year. His insurance 
. ents were re fee tiie rds fully stamped He also held policies 
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with a City insurance firm. It is a good thing for my mother that he dig 
not place all his trust in the beneficent Socialist State. Within two days 
of his death the representative of the City firm called ; within seven al] 
claims had been met. Nine months afterwards, my mother is still waiting 
for her widow’s pension and for two weeks’ arrears of my father’s army 
pension. She has applied to both Ministries times beyond counting, 
filled in forms, answered questions relevant and grossly irrelevant. Her 
solicitors have applied. I have applied. The net result is either (a) 
stereotyped cards promising attention that is never given, or (b) yet 
more duplicate forms: 

Had my mother been left destitute, the Assistance Board would pre. 
sumably have goaded thé Ministries into action. As she is not they are 
apparently quite content indefinitely to mete out this wholly indefensible 
treatment. I write to acquaint you, Sir, with this case both in the hope 
that the hospitality of your columns will produce payments and apologies, 
and as an object lesson of what we may expect if ever the Socialists 
have an opportunity to carry out their reported threat to nationalise 
commercial insurance.—Yours, &c., ANTHONY KELLy, 

15 Fitzjohns House, N.W.3. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST 


Sir,—I must apologise at once to Mr. de Montmorency and your other 
readers for the mental black-out which caused me to include Degas among 
the painters available for inclusion in the Chantrey Collection. An 
obvious and silly slip of this sort fully merits a rap over the knuckles. | 
do not think, however, that it necessarily invalidates an impression of the 
collection as a whole. That I was not extreme in my view that about 
twenty-five works merit national ownership may be judged by the list of 
nine paintings which Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, writing elsewhere, has sug- 
gested were justifiably bought. It is hardly worth saying, of course, that 
the length of the list will vary with every visitor ; this is simply part of the 
winnowing process by which time filters out masterpieces. To talk of 
infallibility is silly. Life (and paper supplies) are not long enough fora 
reiterated line-by-line qualification of “I think this, but you may well 
think that.” Surely such things are taken for granted. But to set Mr 
de Montmorency’s mind at rest, let me assure him that the piece of sculp- 
ture I had in mind was by Jacob Epstein and that the Alfred Stevens 
drawings her 








he will accuse me of cheating here) I mentally lumped together 
as one “ lot.” 

The immediate problem is in two halves: what to do with the existing 
purchases and what to do in the future. Mr. Harold Nicolson has 
dealt urbanely and at length with the whole sad story, and I have 
no wish to go over the ground again. We are all agreed, I 
it is perpetuate machinery which has only result 
recriminations and acrimonious dispute. As an alternative to his propesal 
less sensible but perhaps more likely of acceptance) I would suggest 
that the Royal Academy continue to administer the Bequest, but on the 
standing that only works by Constable, Turner, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Blake, Wilson, Sickert and similarly “ safe” artists be pur- 
chased. Mr. Nicolson’s idea of the illustrated catalogue is charming, | 





however, 





, 
undesirable to 















I should be loath to see the entire collection dispersed throughout the 
Empire. Surely a small part might be exhibited at Burlington House as 
an historical curiosity? —Yours, &c., M. H. MIDDLE! 
39 Thurloe Square, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
COURSES FOR NON-GRADUATES 

S1ir,— May I draw your attention to the Advanced Study Cou 
Non-Graduates. These courses offer opportunities to women er 
earning their living, more especially those in clerical, technical or ad 

I e employments, to spend their summer holiday in pursuin 

nder university conditions. Residence of four weeks ranged 

of thre Oxi olleges or at ostel attached to one of thes« 

Girton College, Cambridg« he period of residence is during J or 
August. Students must be 21 years of age and must be able to 

good previot ndard of education, if possible up to Higher C 
standard. They pay £6 10s. a week, which covers all expenses The 
will be expected to study one selected subject only, making their own 
choice. Individual tuition is provided by teachers of university stancing 
and every attempt is made, as far as circumstances permit, to give the 


students some idea of the university atmosphere. At Oxford, the Dele- 
gacy for Extra-Mural Studies is making the tuition arrangements, an¢ 
students will attend the general lectures organised by the Deleg 
they will form an integral part of the Delegacy Summer Schoo], Thi 
year, also, residence for all students at Oxford will be at Lady Margaret 
Ha!] from July 16th to August 13th. 

A special feature of the scheme is its continuity. 
expected to continue their reading during the following winter 
and are assisted to do so by correspondence tuition or by 

Above al), to the university 






Students are 
in ther 


leisure time 


other means they are asked to come back 
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Rising hopes... 


As keenly as he watches the surface of a stream, 
the expert angler looks for quality in his tackle. 
Experience has taught sportsmen to recognise 
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Keeping pace 

with 

Jet PPOPULSHOMN sew methods of transport mean 


new fuel problems, which scientists in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 


Their 


vif Yy 
{} I}; 


Company’s laboratories keep under constant review. 
researches ensure the highest quality and efficiency of the oil 


fuels which speed the world’s progress. 
I prog 


B P is the trade mark of the local organisations 
through which the products of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Lta., are distributed The distributors 


in Great Britain are Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 














“Not a whiff of suspicion,” 
says Sid (Slasher) Field 


} 
When Sid fills his lighter he can't 


be suspected of operations on the | 
black the 


lighter-fluid he’s using is clean-| 


petrol market — for 


burning Ronsonol— deodorised 
not a whiff of P.O. (petrol odour) 
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from pockets 
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it leaves no smell 
of petrol in pockets 
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or cigar Burns 
clean, leaves your 
lighter spotless. 


At all jewellers, 
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stores. 1044. 
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A sheet of paper begins to grow 


A spruce seedling has taken root—one of millions in the forests of New- 


foundland, Norway and Sweden that will become fine trees and one day 
give their logs to form pulpwood for Bowaters. 
this pulpwood makes paper—becomes board—it virtually becomes wood 
It helps to build houses, factories and ships. 


ngeniously refashioned, 


again without wood’s failings 
By the control of lands and forests, by experiment and research on a vast 
scale, by the building and installation of giant mills and machines, by 
incorporating leading firms in many branches of this vital industry, the 
Bowater Paper Corporation has equipped itself for the task of supplying 
paper and board on the scale of tomorrow’s needs. 
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the next summer, and, if they can, for a third year. In this way they get 
something like a real grasp of their subject. Employers may be applied 
to for bursaries or for special leave, and several important firms have 
been very generous in this respect. Owing to pressure on laboratory 
space students cannot be taken in the physical sciences. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mrs. Holdsworth, 1 Netherwoods Road, Headington 
Quarry, Oxford.—Yours truly, AUDREY JAMES. 


COOK-HOUSES AND COMFORT 


Sitk,—The public concern over the failure of the recruiting drive for the 
Services has led to a good deal of interest in the living conditions of the 
men, Speaking as an A.C.2 in the R.A.F., I shculd like to make a 
suggestion. In my view permanent sleeping quarters, with a separate 
room for each man with his own bedside table and lamp, would cost the 
Government a lot of money to no purpose. These things would be wasted 
on most servicemen. The small percentage who stay in the billet during 
winter evenings do so to sit around the stove and ta'k and smoke. In 
the summer they are to be found on the grass outside, doing the same 
thing. For those who want to read or study, most stations have very 
good N.A.A.F.1. reading rooms. 

I think the authorities would be better advised (a) to make a 25 per cent. 
increase in the allocation of money spent on food, so that better quality 
materials are bought ; and (b) to set up a comprehensive scheme vastly 
to improve the organisation and general atmosphere of cook-houses. I 
suggest that a committee be set up with representatives from the three 
Services (not necessarily restricted to catering trades), a N.A.A.F.I. official, a 
Treasury representative and two first-class civilian chefs. These last two 
should each be put in charge of a cook-house, one large and the other 
small. The results and increased costs should be considered by the com- 
mittee. If results were good (and I think there is little doubt that they 
would be) the committee should be responsible for showing them not 
only to cook-house chiefs but to every camp C.O. in the country. This, 
admittedly, would be no easy matter to organise. But I have come to the 
conclusion that it is only where the cook-house staff does its job with 
good materials, with efficiency and imagination, that healthy and happy 
Servicemen are to be found. A fundamental reform in this direction 
would be worth a great deal of soft light glowing from bedside lamps.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, A.C.2. 


THE PRESS IN THE NORTH-EAST 


Sir,—Mr. David Steele, in his article, Amber Light, calls attention to 
the failure of the national Press to report developments in the North-East 
since the Transport Commission introduced to the public its scheme for 
the nationalisation of toad passenger transport in this area as a try-out 
for the rest of the country. I hesitate to take the task upon myself, but 
I believe it should be pointed out that while the outside newspapers 
may have ignored these happcnings the local Press of North-East England 

morning, evening and weckly—has devoted much space in news and 
leader columns setting forth both sides of this question, In fact, it was 
mainly due to their representations that the inaugural conferences on the 
Transport Commission’s scheme were opened to the Press. 

This ever-present watchfulness over affairs of public interest on the 
part of local newspapers is perhaps one reason why the newspaper 
I have the privilege of editing—the Shields Gazette and Shipping 
Telegraph—is about to celebrate the centenary of its foundation as a 
weekly newspaper on February 24th, 1849, and having issued a daily 
afternoon edition on July 2nd, 1855, it is now the oldest provincial 
evening paper in the country.—-Yours faithfully, FRANK STANIFORTH 

Barrington Street, South Shields. (Editor, the Shields Gazette). 


O’CASEY IN LONDON 


Sir,—Dame Una Pope-Heanessy in her pleasant review of Mr. O’Casey’s 
latest book says that “in London he was destined to win the appreciation 
that his genius as a playwright merits.” When? How? Where? The 
last time enlightened London supported Mr. O’Casey to the extent of a 
hundred nights was twenty-three years ago. It has only done this twice, 
in each case in a tiny theatre. I think Dame Una overrates the future 
home of the National Theatre.—Yours respectfully, JaAMes Bripie. 
Finnich Malise, Drymen Station, Stirlingshire. 


MISTLETOE HOSTS 


Sir,—Mistletoe grows plentifully on many trees in a small area 
immediately to the south of Magdalen Bridge, Oxford, and the lime 
just outside Nicholas Stone’s gateway into the Botanic Gardens must be 
known to many of the thousands passing over the bridge. The whole 
crown of this tree is a mass of mistletoe, and it is quite impossible to 
distinguish the bunches, but there are certainly more than thirty. Three 
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other limes on the traffic island of “The Plain” also carry bunches, Ajj 
these limes are the common kind, but the magnificent large-leaved lime 
at the south-east end of the bridge in our garden of Magdalen College 
School is quite free. An aged robinia, or locust tree, next to it carries 
seven bunches and as this seems to be a favourite host I am wondering 
whether the “acacias near to Ledbury” mentioned by Sir William 
Beach Thomas were really robinias, which are often called “ false acacias.” 
Mistletoe is common on the hawthorns edging our school playing field, 
but is found only on the largest of the white willows. A young black 
Italian poplar planted near the pavilion has just become affected. Trees 
apparently immune from the local plague are sycamore, horse chestnut, 
alder, birch, beech, hazel, lombardy poplar and laburnum.—yYours 
faithfully, A. S. T. Fisuer, 
Magdalen College School, Oxford. 


EXAMINATIONS AND SCHOOLS 


S1r,—As a footnote to a letter of mine in the Spectator of January 21st you 
commented that “the average age (of all candidates taking the London 
University Midsummer 1948 General School Certificate Examination) is 
hardly relevant. What would be interesting would be to know how many 
candidates took the examination below the age of 16.” Inquiry at the 
University of London has produced the following reply: “I regret to 
say that the University does not feel able to provide the information 
for which you ask.”—Yours faithfully, ROLAND Ear. 
Greenside, 18 Birkheads Road, Reigate. 


FORM-FILLING 


Sir,—It would appear that on principle no insured person making a claim 
for a benefit secured to him by law should have to disclose more personal 
details than are strictly necessary to establish the validity of the claim 
made. If that be so, until a satisfactory reason is made apparent, one can 
only under protest answer the following questions asked on the MN. 
form Claim for Maternity Benefit: (1) Date of birth ; (2) Date of marriage; 
(3) Surname before marriage ; (4) Date of birth of husband. Those I 
have numbered 3 and 4 appear to be the product of irresponsible curiosity 
and to serve no purpose proper to a Ministry of National Insurance in a 
non-totalitarian land.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, HERBERT R. Barton. 
Studland Rectory, Swanage, Dorset. 


A BARBARIC CUSTOM 


Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Langley’s letter in the Spectator of 
February 4th. The main, if not the only, reason why grandmothers insist 
on the circumcision of their grand-daughters is that there is no hope of 
marriage for an uncircumcised girl and no hope of subsistance without 
marriage. The day that the first educated Sudanese says, “I will marry 
an uncircumcised girl,” on that day—and not before—will circumcision 
begin to die out.—Yours faithfully, CONSTANCE E. HUDDLESTON. 
7 Cleveland Row, S.W.1. 


BY THE BANKS OF THE AVON 


S1r,—You will have seen from reports in the Press that the Hill Wootton 

power-station project has been withdrawn and that our beautiful country- 

side has been spared from spoliation. My most grateful thanks are due to 

you and to the host of others who have rallied round in protest and have 

jointly been successful in securing the cancellation of this project.—Yours 

faithfully, GEORGE PURCELL 
The Mayor’s Parlour, Royal Leamingtoy Spa. 


THE GAS CHAMBER 


Sir,—Janus states that no country seems to have experimented with the 
gas-chamber as a method of execution except at Belsen. I would refer 
him toa book called Sing Sing Doctor for the information that the American 
state of Nevada uses it, and I am further indebted to the magazine Lilliput 
for the information that three other states, one of which is Wyoming, have 
followed suit. The lethal chamber is apparently built for two persons, 
each of whom is fastened down in a chair.—Yours, &c., 
288 High Street, Sheerness, Kent. Artuur B. Morey. 


THE ABBEY THEATRE 


Sir,—The directors of the Abbey Theatre have commissioned me to 
compile a history of our theatre. I shall be very grateful for data dealing 
with the productions of the Irish Theatre from May, 1899, to November, 
1904, in Dublin and elsewhere. Contributions—news cuttings, personal 
reminiscences and the like—would be copied and returned.—Yours, &c., 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin, LENNOX ROBINSON. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


In Pursuit of Proust 
The Two Worlds of Marcei Proust. By Harold March. 
University Press. 16s.) 





(Oxford 


Towarps the end of Dr. March’s very interesting study he discusses 
the vicissitudes of Proust’s reputation. Perhaps Proust’s great novel 
will never again have the snob value it had in the early ‘twenties. 
And the world he described, if dying in 1919, was dead by 1949. 
The noble faubourg is more a memory, almost, than Mayfair, and 
Proust may be condemned out of hand as the mere chronicler of a 
dead and damned social] order, a French Michael Arlen. Yet the 
continuing demand for new editions, the continual supply of good 
studies like this by Dr. March, the continued (and, if you like) non- 
literary interest in the dramatis personae of the great chronicle, 
suggest that Proust has still a great deal to say to us, that even un 
galitarian society can relish a book which is, at first sight, nearly 
devoid of ges significance in the political sense. Proust may, from 
time to time, talk with admiration of the people ; he may see them as 
the dark noes fe ominous background to the brightly lit aquarium where 
such very queer fish disport themselves ; but his interest in and 
knowledge of the “common man” was more formal than real, and 
no conceivable century of the common man would really have suited 
him. His snobbish, rich, selfish, often illiterate and often base society 
figures still attract, still satisfy some need in us or, at any rate, 
provide Proust with the means of absorbing us into his morbid and 
fascinating world. 

It is possible to suspect that Dr. March is a little put off—or out- 
by Proust’s absorption in rank, precedence, the finesse of the social 
game. Of course such criticism, open or implied, of Proust’s choice 
of a theme is nothing new. His bright young schoolfellows of the 
Lycée Condorcet, his bright young colleagues of the Revue Blanche, 
felt that way fifty years ago, when Léon Blum was on the route, via 
dramatic criticism and the bar, which led him to leadership of the 
Socialist Party and Léon Daudet was on the way to a conversion 
to Church and King that was very different from the aesthetic 
religion and politics of Proust. Indeed, until the publication of 
Swann on the eve of the war of 1914, Proust’s career might seem one 
of nearly pure waste; wealth, idleness, vices of various kinds, 
snobbery, all seemed to have combined to kill a great talent, true 
“enemies of promise.” But Swann justified the early hopes of friends 
and Proust’s obstinate determination to be a writer, a determination 
which might, had he died, say, in 1910, have seemed in retrospect 
merely a dodge to escape a regular career such as his family thought 
the proper thing for him. True, Szvann had no great public success, 
but its readers were fit if few (the young Frangois Mauriac was one 
of them), and all through the war there was an underground growth 
in reputation so that the award of the Goncourt Prize for Les Jeunes 
Filles en Fleur, if attacked as a job of Léon Daudet’s and an outrage 
to the intentions of the founder, was vet something for which the 
literary public was more or less prepared. With Les Jeunes Filles 
Proust entered into belated glory, to the astonishment or annoyance 
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of some older authors who could not see what the fuss was ab: rut, and, 
for all the minor ebb and flow of taste since, Proust’s fame has 
suffered no serious eclipse. 

What that fame would have been had we only had Swann is an 
open question. Though a masterpiece in its own right, it gains a lot 
from its place in the great scheme. Yet, as M. Feuillerat showed, 
the complete novel as we have it now is very different from the novel 
Proust was writing in 1914. The change in tone, as well as in what 
it is almost absurd to call the plot, is visible enough. The passion for 
stripping even the most attractive characters of their good qualities 
may represent (as some have thought) an awakening of Proust to the 
sterility and worse of the life of the society he had devoted himself 
to studying. The war of 1914 not only ruined the society but 
revealed its worthlessness to Proust. Maybe, but the impression 
made by Proust’s obsession with sexual abnormality is not that of an 
indignant moralist. It may be that he was never reconciled to his 
own homosexual temperament, that what Gide despised as hypocrisy 
was a more complex emotion. But we have M. Mauriac’s impression 
that Proust had dried up, that under his formal extravagance of 
politeness there was a new and deeply depressing aridity of soul. It 
is true that, taken by itself, the testimony of the late Maurice Sachs 
is not worth anything, but his assertion that some of the most startling 
eccentricities of Charlus were pretty faithful reproductions of Proust’s 
own conduct is not totally implausible. 

What Canon Carmont said of “ Baron Corvo ” (applying the words 
of Parolles) may have some relevance to the Proust of the most 
depressing part of the novel. “If my heart were great ’twould burst 
at this. Simply the thing I am shall make me live.” But what made 
Proust live was not merely his vices but his artistic virtue, the 
tenacity of the great, convinced and devoted artist. Perhaps Le 
Temps Retrouvé is a proof of final escape and salvation. At any rate 
the tenacious invalid hung on till he could write the last lines, the 
long invocation of the “seal of time.” It was (very much mutatis 
mutandis) like the ending of the Paradiso, although it is open to the 
rigorous moralist to object that Proust saw mud and Dante stars, 

Dr. March brings to his investigation of the birth and growth and 
meaning of the novel all the virtues of modern American scholarship 
No serious Proustian can afford to neglect this book. But no serious 
Proustian will be totally satisfied with it. Dr. March provides his 
own translations, not often an improvement on Scott Moncrieff or 
Stephen Hudson, (Rachel was not a “chicken” ; she was a “ poule,” 
in modern American “a five dollar cal] girl.”) And where Scott 
Moncrieff corrects Proust’s confusion of Tobias and Tobit, Dr. 
March reintroduces it. 

Then Dr March is indifferent to some things that Proust took 

Thus he describes the Princesse Mathilde as a “ Bona- 
But Proust more than once makes the point that the Princess 
was not a Bonapartist ; she was a Bonaparte, a very different thing. 
And in his elaborate contrast of the royal and the imperial “ barons.” 
Proust was not in the least concerned with imperial “ barons.” 
Charlus could afford to be a mere baron, but the great imperial 
families could not. They were dukes and princes, Iéna and Borodino. 
I once had the pleasure of seeing the head of one of the greatest 
of French noble houses showing to a member of one of the greatest 
of imperial noble families the diploma of count conferred on an 
incestor, who was “ duc et pair,” by Napoleon I. Proust would have 
appreciated the scene ; J am not sure that Dr. March, in Pennsylvania, 
would. And indeed the indecision whether to write “ comtesse” or 
‘ countess,” as well as such horrors as “the Constable of Guer- 
mantes,” suggests, that Dr. March does not take the questions of title 
and rank seriously enough—a drawback in a writer on Proust. (It is 
Proust, however, not Dr. March, who mixes up the various Dukes of 
Richmond, pardonably enough.) But he might have corrected Proust 
when the latter boasted that not one of his characters “ puts on an 
overcoat.” That was written in 1913, before Proust had designed 
the famous scene between Marcel and the Duc de Guermantes. But 
this is a useful, scholarly and evocative book. Proust will always be 
elusive, but here at least we are shown the trail down which he must 
D. W. Brocan. 
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of Woburn in the second quarter of the eighteenth century, works 
backwards. in the later chapters through the Tudor period (Chenies 
and Thorney), when the Russells first rose to greatness, to the 
“ Dorset background ” of the early fifteenth century, when the founda- 
tions of the family fortunes were laid focally, by Henry Russell, the 
merchant of Weymouth, who worked a way for his immediate descen- 
dants into the class of Dorset country gentlemen. 

Miss Scott Thomson admits that J. H. Round was correct in expos- 
ing the absurdity of bogus “ Norman” pedigrees devised fer Earls of 
Bedford in the period of their greatness (an absurdity delightfully 
illustrated by the picture of the mythical “ Hugo de Rosel ” opposite 
p. 216). But she shows that Round was too contemptuous in his 
treatment of the merchant, Henry Russell. He was a remarkable man, 
¥ considerable local importance, M.P. for Weymouth in 1425, and 
the founder of the family fortunes by foreign trade. These foriunes 
sprang at a leap from the local to the national sphere, when in the 
reign of Henry VII John Russell went up to court, in the first instance 
as interpreter to shipwrecked foreign royalties, as the story goes (pp 
200-1 He became “ The Lord Privy Seale with one eye ” depicted 
by Holbein, and tirst Earl of Bedford. He became a reliable public 
servant, a man cautious, prudent and theughttul 






Che factors which were of importance in moulding the future Earl 
of Bedford,” writes Miss Scott Thomson, “ were other than those con 


nected with the small (Dorset) properties which were his inheritance 
He had an inheritance of another kind. Behind him lay the accumu 
lated experience of a family, engaged in foreign trade, playing their part 
in the affairs of a busy seaport, going up to Westminster as burgesses 
for that port These things must have had their share in the moulding 
ot the future statesman. It may be that direct experience of his own 
played its part also. It is difficult to believe but that he too had contact 
with Weymouth, with the foreigners who came and went ; and to that 
experience may well have been added travel in France and perhaps in 
Spain. All this is an education worth at least as much as other kinds 
t led on, by way of service at the court of the Tudors, to the earldem.” 


Like so many of his contemporaries, he was a dealer in abbey lands 
but not specifically a Protestant, in spite of Froude’s belief. The first 
Earl began the national importance of the familv, but it was his son, 
Francis, the second Earl, the exile of Mary’s reign, who began the un- 
deviating Protestantism of the Russells. The chapter entitled 
Chentes, a Tudor Residence, tells us not only the story of the Buck- 
inghamshire house and estate, but of the series of remarkable men 
who built and inhabited it. (Of one of these, Francis, Fourth Earl of 
Bedford, as a boy with hawk and hounds, there is a very interesting 
picture in the previous volume, Life in a Noble Household.) A very 
curious episode (p. 130-1), but not an unusual occurrence in the politi- 
cal economy of Elizabeth, is the arrival of the Queen, her counsellors 
and court to occupy Chenies during the absence of the owner ! 

Such were the origins cf the family to whem England largely owes 
the reclamation of a rich agricultural province from the fens, and, two 
centuries later, the peaceful democratisation of our Parliamentary 
system. The other motif of the book, besides the fortunes and char- 
acters of the early Russells, is the furniture of their houses and the 
method and cost of their building and rebuilding, g.ven in full detail 
from wills and accounts. This information also is a valuable addition 
to social history. The description of the Tudor furniture of Chenies 
is perhaps the most informing, but the first chapter of the book 
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(chronologically it is the last !) on the rebuilding of Woburn Abbey 
in the early middle of the eighteenth century is full of fascinating 
detail. The record of the full apparatus of a ducal water-closet gs 
early as 1748 is a land (or water) mark in the history of sanitation, 
G. M. TRevEtyan, 


Charles as Hero 
Charles, King of England 1600-1637. By Esmé Wingficld-Stratford, 
Hollis and Carter. 18s.) 
King Charles and King Pym 1637-1643. By Esmé Wingtield-Stratford, 
(Hollis and Carter. 18s. 

ALTHOUGH the third volume of this trilogy on the life and death of 
King Charles I has still to appear, there is enough here to show that 
it might make an excellent film scenario. The heroine is Henriette 
(nothing so commenplace as Henrietta Maria), who when she first 
saw the photograph—sorry, the miniature—of “ Prince Charming” 
was “terribly annoyed that she alone was prevented by a cruel 
etiquette from admiring it, except at a distance.” Arrived in England, 
she was greeted by her future husband with a lover’s eagerness, but 
the course of their romance did not at first run smoothly. Charles, 
who was (contrary to the impression of previous writers) a strong 
man, insisted that she rid herself of her French entourage of 
“licensed mischief makers.” But as time passed the royal couple 
“blossomed into a pair of lovers,” and at the two crises in Charles’s 
career, When “with tears streaming down both cheeks” he signed 
the death warrant of the Earl of Strafford and when he vainly tried 
to arrest the Five Members of Parliament, it was his love for the 
Queen that betrayed him. 

But villains were about, anxious to put the lovers’ lives and fortune 
in jeopardy—Sir John Eliot, no patriot but an astute politician with 
a gift for invective; John Hampden, no stainless hero but a 
“slippery” or “slim” landowner of immense wealth; and, above 
ull, John Pym, who is usuilly presented to us under the cname, 
“the Ox,” a shady financier and master plotter with all the cunning 
of an Iago. It was this group of “ Plutopuritans ” who set rolling 
the revolutionary ball ; but it was “ Noll Cromwell,” as we shall se 
in the next instalment, who drove the heroic King to his death 

There is no difficulty about telling the story in this way if one 
has the knack ; Hilaire Belloc has done it before in good prose, 
ulthough many readers would probably prefer it to take the shape 
of a novel. Charles I and Cromwell are first-rate in novels (Margaret 
Irwin, for example, wrote one such novel which showed acute insight 
into character) ; and had they only been born on the other side of 
the Herring Pond, they would have been on and off the screen 
frequently by now. But what must make even the most naif reader 
bristle is to be told that, far from being fiction, it is the truth and 
nothing but the truth. At the outset of his second volume dealing 
with the years 1637-1643 Dr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford writes that 
about no other six-year period of British history “is the truth less 
known.” “What I have written,” he continues (page 15), “has 
seemed to me to be the truth.” The reader is therefore invited to 
clear his mind of all prepossessions and “follow the truth where 
it may lead.” Now truth is an elusive article, and the reader who 
clears his mind of all prepossessions and sits back after reading 
the dramatic narrative written with gusto and a fine welter ot 
idjectives should search his mind to wonder what the Puritan Revolu- 
tion was about. Was it indeed a conflict between a gang of 
unscrupulous plutocrats and a monarch who truly represented the 
nation ? 

It has become rather fashionable these days, after paying a tribute 
to the industry of Samuel Rawson Gardiner fifty years ago and 
pillaging his facts, to attack his style of writing history and condemn 
him for prejudice. But can even we moderns, who are so much more 
realistic than the Victorians, say that we regret that a system of 
parliamentary supremacy ‘was evolved in this country or that out 
ancestors were spared the rule of a Louis XIV, Peter the Great, 
Frederick William I or Napoleon ? King Charles I was, of course, 
a well-meaning man, and undoubtedly some classes in the community 
benefited from the period of his so-called tyranny and from the 
administration of justice by the prerogative courts. But what t 
those same powers of government had been exerted by a James II 
or a George III? In revolutions, as in wars, injustices betall 
individuals, and whenever we concentrate simply on the fate of those 
individuals, our pity must be aroused. But the student of history 
surely must accept a broader sweep and a more elevated point of 





view. Again, events need to be set in the historical perspective of 
their own time. Above all we must understand how deeply the men 
and women of the early seventcenth century felt on the subject of 
religion. Modern analogies are rarely satisfactory ; but certainly the 
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Puritans regarded the Roman Catholic Church with the same kind 
of aversion as that with which Englishmen and women in the third 
decade of the twentieth century regarded Fascist and National 
Socialist dict ag tegen On the other side, in fact, of course, neither 
Charles I nor his adviser, William Laud, was plotting to introduce 
Roman Catholicism into England—but we must remember that 
Charles’s sons did Judging in that light, can we be sure that Eliot 
and Pym were villains ? 

No professic onal historian worth his salt would assert that he has 
any monopoly of truth ; nor would he affirm that the truth was never 
known before he wrote. Equally amateur historians by years of 
diligent research and writers of genius have on occasion thrown light 
into the dark places of our past But reinterpretations based on no 
new evidence but the writer’s own judgement of character need to 
be modest — than confident. What, one wonders, would the 
distinguished grou p of living Oxford historians who have devoted the 
better part of ‘oa lives to a scholarly examination of events in 
seventeenth-century England think if they were compelled to read 
this trilogy 2? Might they not reasonably feel indignant that so 
one-sided a presentation of the old story should make such a high 


claim to be truthful history ? 


=) 


Maurice ASHLEY. 


. . 

Pigs, Cowries and Wampum 
Primitive Money. By Paul Einzig. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 
Dr. Ernziac’s first post-war work is of a very different kind from 
the stop-press tracts with which he used to enliven the Long 
mistice. It spans the millennia where its predecessors dealt in 
months and weeks; it ranges among Polynesians, Eskimos, Masai 
and Igorot—though it takes in the cigarette standard of post-war 
Germany on the way. It provides a treasure-house of curiosa from 
whose frequently contradictory evidence it is extraordinarily hard 
to extract valid generalisations. Such as do emerge upset a number 
of commonly accepted noti ; such as that credit is an advanced 
elaboration of mojey proper, that money’s primary function is that 


Oo: a means OF exchange and, ior that matter, that primitive com- 














munities have no money worries. As often as not elaborate book- 
keeping seems to precede the emergence of a 

medium ; credit and money are found to be inextricably mixed up ; 
and some of the reputedly happy-go-lucky Polynesians spend their 
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laws of supply and demand ; that of others, and indeed their mone etary 


Status itself, seems to de pend entirely on the dictates of 
headmen. Very primitive peoples have highly elaborate 
while great empires—the Inca, the Egyptian—have managed 
entirely without money. Almost any theory can be proved 
proved by reference to the evidence of primitive economic 
The only incontrovertible deduction is negative ; there 
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uniquely necessary about the monetary devices used by the moder 
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world. To this may be added another, more tentative ; mone 
social institution, derived from the whole way of life of those 


it, acted upon rather than acting. But here exceptions swarm 








a cattle currency may eat its users bare and send them 
under a Genghiz Khan or a Hulagu, to change the course of ¢ 
tion, and the iron-bar medium of ancient Sparta may, throu 
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isolating influence, bear part of the responsibility for the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the crumbling of Greece. It is doubtful whether 
Dr. Einzig’s discoveries make any perceptible impact on modern 
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fallacies and to pursue his favourite sport of sticking pins into his 


fellow-economists 3 but he would hardly claim that the pins, 


ne 
ths 


time, go very deep. Honor Croome, 


Benjamin Constant 


Adolphe and The Red Note Book, By Benjamin Constant, with an 


Introduction by Harold Nicolson. (Hamish Hamilton. 6s.) 


Adolphe ranks amongst the ten or twelve greatest novels in the F 


language—and maybe in any lan guage—and it is right that it shi 


now reach a large English public. Its style is lucid and bare, stripped 
E € r re 


of all inessentials to be a vehicle of psychological analysis, 
loses little by transfer to another language. It is well served 
ranslator, who has reproduced its clarity—with perhaps a 
monotony of rhytht m and lack of subtlety of phrasing. It isa 
the preface to the second edition has not been included 
third—it was published for an English translation as well as in 


ind it 


—since it is reve aling of Constant’ Ss intentions when writin 


novel. This is the first English translation of Le Cahier Roug 


he recounts, at the age of forty-five, his early life before he was tv 


It makes a good beginning to the study of Constant, but the 


intime, which covers the years of the composition of Adolphe, \ 





have made a better combination with it. Both might well 
included, and this would only have meant an additional h 
pages, which would still leave this volume shorter than many 
charming series. Thére is a brilliant and admirable intr 
by Harold Nicolson, who is, nevertheless, somewhat lack 
sympathy and compassion for the two lovers 

We must not, however, exaggerate the autobiographical 
the novel nor accept it as the whole truth. ere was at 
a dangerous convention which considered the “roman p 
as a confession of the author’s life—Rousseau had started the 

and it was always believed t ; he f 















iat the account was the full 
Much unhappiness came to Chateaubriand’s sister because, 
novel René, he had given Lucile an incestuous passion 

brother. Constant deliberately to alter reality and to 
nore a composite character 
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several women he had loved, and he protested violently 
fashion of looking for real people in the characters of fiction. 
material facts of her life are those of his mistress, Mrs. dsay, 
her death that of Julie Talma, but the most important parts deal, 
undoubtedly, with his relationship with Germaine de Staél, and when 
we examine her character in the final stages of the novel we see that 
she is a very different person from what she was at the beginning 
—nor is Adolphe himself the same. It is as if he had wished to give 





a complete portrait of himself at different times in his life 
early part it is himself at eighteen that he draws, then at thirty 


I 





n the 





and finally at forty. In the novel he develops from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven, but the last Adolphe is too mature for such youth 


; 


At the three stages Ellénore is different. At first she reflects an 


love—perhaps Mrs. Trevor mentioned in The Red Note Bo 


early 
k— 


he second Mrs. Lindsay and finally Madame de Staél. There 3s 


much in the final chapters that he would never have said 


Lindsay. He suffered through Madame de Staél, who touche 


mysterious point of which he speaks in his diary, which alone 
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stir his sou] and leave him bound. He escaped easily from 


Lindsay, but only with guilt and torture from the other 
Constant prob ly began Adolphe as a 
Staél’s Corinne, in whi man is blamed 
understanding f genius. But 


ind erctless inte 
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apology, and he ends by being harder on himself than any outsider 
could have been. Those who write about him use this analysis as 
if it were the whole truth. All this is only secondary, and the work 
must be judged as fiction ; and here it marks a date. Never before 
had there been in a French novel so clear an analysis of character 
and motive ; never had the passion of love been so fully isolated—to 
speak chemically—and investigated. His own age, on the whole, did 
not appreciate this hair-spliting about motive. The Romantics 
could not understand how a man who was loved could be an object 
of pity, nor realise the burden of unwanted love. For them the only 
problems were those of obstacles to the divine right of passion. 

The problem here is a classic and eternal one for which there is 
no good solution—only the choice between two evils, as Constant 
says. What is an honourable and compassionate man to do when he 
has ceased to love the woman who adores him? The reasonable 
solution is to leave her, but a man of feeling and responsibility cannot 
accept lightly so egoistic a solution, and his scruples make him 
irresolute, not his weakness. A Don Juan, with his cynicism and 
levity, could accept this but not a Constant. “The great question 
in life,’ he said, “is the pain one causes and the most ingenious 
metaphysics cannot justify a man who has broken the heart which 
loved him.” Adolphe tried to escape in the way which would cause 
least hurt, but this turned out to be the hardest way. Ellénore could 
not accept his consideration when she wanted him to be jealously 
possessive. She tried to win him back through sacrifice ; she left her 
rich protector, and later refused half his fortune, in order to’ owe 
nothing to anyone but Adolphe. But all this tightened the noose 
round him, and he felt inextricably bound by her sacrifices and 
unwanted generosity. 

In real life a woman like Ellénore would probably have guessed 
and finally accepted the situation, finding a pretext for her lover to 
escape with an easy conscience, but Constant, in his self-flagellation, 
could not allow him this way out and pursued him to the bitter end. 
And since a novel has to have a shape and conclusion, the only 
solution can be Ellénore’s death ; nothing else can leave Adolphe 
with the full burden of guilt and remorse. An old friend, to whom 
he had poured out his predicament, sends the letter to Ellénore, 
and the shock of what she must surely have known in her heart kills 
het 

It was as if Voltaire and Rousseau were quarrelling for supremacy. 
Constant had a Rousseau-like belief in the value of emotion, but a 
Voltaire-like clarity of vision. lis inconstancy came from the fact 
that, like all the Romantics, he believed in ideal love and was always 
secking it, but was too clear-sighted not to be disillusioned by 
experience Adolphe is not only a merciless analysis of what 
Romantic love is in the last resort, but shows the ennui and bitter- 
ness which inevitably come from a relationship which can never grow 
roots and become stable, Ellénore is the first déclassée in French 
literature to be treated seriously and realistically. She has a longing 
for respectability, and is more careful than the established of the 
conventions and the propricties of behaviour and conversation. All 
this, which is in the early stages of the novel, is very truly drawn ; 





she alters when she reflects Madame de Staél. Her moods are as 

uncertain as her status, and she is happy or morose according to the 
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social barometer. What bound her so strongly to Adolphe was that 
he loved her disinterestedly, and she felt raised by his passion, which 
made her feel young and pure again and scemed to give her a new 
virginity. 

Adolphe opens the gate to the school of analytical novelists which 
is one of the greatest glories of French literature. We, today, with 
our greater experience in fiction, are more ready than they were in 
the early nineteenth century to understand the predicament of both 
the lovers and to sympathise with it. In matters of the heart the 
only crime ultimately.is to be undesired and to become to one’s lover 
an Old Man of the Sea. ENID STArKiEg, 


: 
Philosophy Breaks In 

By Lan Freed. (Watts. 15s.) 

PHILOSOPHERS are like housewives ; their ideal is the total abolition 
of untidiness, with a subsequent elevation of all human activity to 
the realms of reason, truth, and order. This book, so the publishers 
tell us, must, if its argument is valid, “ affect the whole body of con- 
temporary thought on the subjects of motive and conduct.” It js’ 
hardly fair to the book and its author to make a claim of such palpable 
extravagance. There is much in this book that is valuable and even 
stimulating, although its main argument is jeopardised by something 
very like a disguised revival of Cartesian dualism, which is here dis- 
played (in spite of persuasive ambiguity) as two forms of determinism, 
one physical and one psychological. Such a theory fails to accommo. 
date the necessity of a structural interpretation of experience as 4 
whole, although the author seems willing to allow that all “ moral 
feeling ” is a description of events within the brain. At the same time 
she is well aware of the desirability of “a conception of experience 
more satisfactory than either a materialist or a psychologist per se can 
provide.” (And here I should like to interpolate a comment upon the 
use of a term so outmoded, in the historical sense, as “ materialism”: 
it would be far better to invent or substitute another term-—* physica- 
lism” for example.) 

I do not think there is any conspicuous novelty in the author's 
reasoning, although it is frequently acute and well-directed. Miss 
Freed is concerned with a systematic achievement of happiness, 
though she prefers the appalling term of “ hedonic favourability.” 
Her doctrine is that of eudemonism, stressing, ab imitio, the view that 
all morals are local and expedient and have no other significance in 
the general pattern of behaviour. But the problems involved in such 
an argument are very largely problems of mere semantics. What is 
agreed—and it is not a very startling conclusicn—is that some kinds 
of behaviour conduce more evidently to human happiness than others, 
It seems hardly worth while to argue about the words to be used in 
appropriate descriptions of such behaviour. In asserting that “it is 
fundamental to Christian doctrine that good action necessitates self- 
sacrifice ” the author commits herself to an untenable absurdity. All 
doctrine, whether social or religious, legal or philosophical, involves 
a concept of self-sacrifice, though not as the inevitable, or even as the 
ordinary, concomitant of a “good” action. Moreover, self-sacrifice 
may prodigiously increase the total amount of “ hedonic favourability” 
over a very wide area. 

Many of us will be in hearty agreement with the 
deplores the arrogance, the selfishness or timidity of 
anxious to tell us what we “ ought ” to do; thus endeavouring to im- 


pose upon us their own sense of expediency 3ut I think she forgets 


Social Pragmatism. 


vuthor when she 


those wl 


that an act which may be “ hedonically favourable ” to one person ma 
be of dismal consequence to another, and this is where a pragmatic 
eudemonism must always prove to be an incomplete philosophy. Miss 
Freed is unduly truculent in her criticism of the great philosophers, 
and she would have done well had she cleared her own mind of Kant, 


whose ambiguities are full of danger. She is wrong, too, in her view 
that the children of today begin life with a surfeit of moral pudding 


from which they never recover. C. E. VuLiiamy. 


Florentine Confusion 


Florentine Portrait. (Nicholson and Watson. 


25s 


The By Jean Alazard. 


SINCE its issue in 1924 Monsieur Jean Alazard’s Le Portrait Florenun 


de Botticelli a4 Bronzino has been the standard, because the only 
readily accessible, study of the Florentine portrait. Voluble, undis- 
tinguished and imprecise, the book has held its own for want 0% 


any substitute. The appearance of The Florentine Portrait might 
suggest that Monsieur Alazard had himself agreed to undertake the 
rather thankless task of replacing his own book. Second thou I 
are often best, and it could well be that the author, correcting ea 


misconceptions and expunging earlier mistakes, with the advantag 
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of twenty-five years of further work behind him, was determined to 
traverse the same ground again, and produce a more authoritative 
and more comprehensive book. But not a bit of it, for here, under 
a new title and in a not always accurate translation, is the volume of 
1924, unedited and unrevised. 


What a fascinating history of the Florentine portrait we might 
have. An account of the profile portrait and its relation to the 
portrait medal, of the enumerative portrait and its connection with 
the portrait bust, of the growth of the mannerist portrait, and 
of the emergence under Cosimo I of Florentine court portraiture. 
It would attempt, through systematic study of costume, to fix even 
those portraits for which no attribution was available firmly in point 
of time, to establish the social level at which they were produced, 
and to chart the influence of pictorial style on portraiture. In 
almost every respect Monsieur Alazard’s falls short of this ideal 
book. Though he expresses the intention of approaching his subject 
“from an aesthetic point of view,” he is all but oblivious of 
portraiture as an art form, and the “aesthetic point of view” is 
manifest mainly in a number of happy-go-lucky generalisations, 
which are surely out of place. It is nonsense to declare that 
*“ Raphael had not enough inner life of his own to be able to endow 
his models with any”; nonsense to claim that “ Leonardo might 
have been thinking of the Mona Lisa when he wrote that for a 
painter to be successful he must give his faces beautiful features ” ; 
nonsense to assert that “it was through the two Pollajuolos that 
the art of Antonello and Flanders became familiar to the Floren- 
tines.” This loose thinking extends to matters of fact. —Two famous 
portraits by Piero-di Cosimo in the Mauritshuis, one in profile, 
the other in three-quarter face, are illustrated in the book. Yet 
when we turn to the passage in which Monsieur Alazard discusses 
them, we learn to our astonishment that they are “ presented to us 
almost full face, looking straight ahead.” Plate XV reproduces as 
studies for Andrea del Sarto’s Portrait of a Sculptor in the National 
Gallery two drawings which have not the faintest connection with 
this painting. and Plate III juxtaposes under different names two 
profile portraits by one and the same hand. 

Unluckily for Monsieur Alazard and for his publishers, Knowledge 
has not stood still. Since Le Portrait Florentin was issued, there 
have appeared two further editions of Berenson’s Italian Painters of 
the Renaissance, a sixteen-volume history of Italian painting by 
Van Marle, the mannerist volumes of Venturi’s Storia, Hill’s Corpus 
of Italian Medals, monographs on many individual artists and count- 
less articles on paintings mentioned in this book. Monsieur Alazard 
deserves credit for self-confidence, if for nothing else, in ignoring all 
of this material. He has also had the strength of mind to disregard 
changes in the ownership of paintings since 1924. A word of com- 
mendation is due to the translator of the book, who might so easily 
have allowed herself to be deterred by ignorance of Italian proper 
names, and to whoever omitted to correct the proofs. To the latter 
we are indebted for St. Francis d’Grezzo (San Francesco at Arezzo), 
de Vacchiacca (Bacchiacca), Ancore (D’Ancona), Tommasso Partarini 
(Tommaso Portinari), Politicus (Politian), and for the polyglot 
figures of the Kaiser Frederick, Mr. Bode and Monsieur Davidsohn. 
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On February ltth two further titles will be published in the 
Collected Edition of this author's works 


ANTON CHEHOY OF MORTAL LOVE | 
A Critical Study. A novel. 
. 7s. 6do each 


Already published in this edition 
FUTILITY. MY SINFUL EARTH. THE POLYGLOTS 
RESURRECTION, PENDING HEAVEN 
THE MEMOIRS OF SATAN 


MACDONALD 











II, 1949 

The publishers earn their meed of praise for commending as “of 
particular value to the serious student and connoisseur” , 
bibliography containing nothing published during the last quarter 
of a century. JOHN Pore-HENnEssy, 


Fiction 
Come Day—Go Day. By John O'Connor. 


(Golden Eagle Books, 
Dublin. 8s. 6d.) 


A Man Reprieved. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Cape. 9s. 64.) 
Sons of Noah. By Negley Farson. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Four Countries. By William Plomer. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir is always heartening to find a new writer breaking new Zround, 
and Mr. John O’Connor, who published some memorable short 
stories in The Bell, has written a first novel of high quality. Eire’s 
Celtic twilight has long been a familiar region of English letters; 
hard-bitten Ulster is. still, for most readers, as remote as the pole 
Come Day—Go Day gives us the very nature of the north—the 
quick-witted, biting irony that overlies generosity and warmth of 
heart, the energy of body and mind, and the extreme pride. The 
smells of the village street, of the small living-rooms and the general 
shop come from these pages. The characters—the grandmother 
whose vitality can be quenched only by death, the boys growing 
up in a world that demands self-reliance and an outer hardness, the 
parents taking the brunt of a rigorous environment—are individual 
and intensely alive...The idiom and intonations of their quick-fire 
northern speech are transcribed straight out of life. Although the 
book is built round no plot and reaches no particular climax, its 
unflagging pace holds one to the end. It comprises a series of 
incidents, some of which—the quarrel between the young wife and 
her mother-in-law carried on with the feverish eloquence of anger, 
the bullet-throwing match and the excitement of an audience that 
has few pleasures and fewer entertainments, the horrible scene of 
the drowning of a dog—are unforgettable. We see the children, 
who suffer from grown-up irony, about to develop into mature 
persons who will, in their turn, wield that same weapon of irony 
and gain with the years the wisdom of the old. When the grand- 
mother dies her younger son speaks her eulogy: “ There'll never 
be another one like the ould doll. She was one of the real ould stock 
they're dying out now,” but the impression left by this book is 
that this stock, remote as it is from the softening processes of modern 
child psychology, is secure for some time tO come. 

Turning from Mr. O’Connor’s unpampered Irish north to the 
comparative ease of-life lived by Mr. Calder-Moarshall’s middle-class 
characters of the "twenties is a disconsolating process. Part of this 
effect results, probably, from the fact that the “insect world” that 
rouses the disgust of the home-coming hero of A Aian Reprieved 
is much the same today—any improvement having 
necessity rather thag a change of heart. The author is well aware 
that we have little upon which to congratulate ourselves. Jul 
Akens, fresh from the First World War, faces two prob!ems—t- 
adjustment to civilian life and escape from an unhappy moerriage 
The second is tackled in the book better than the first becuse | 
calls for the novelist’s understanding, which the author can bring t 
it, rather than the journalist’s “inside information” which others 
are better equipped to give us. Julius’s wife is very much of her 
period. Having abandoned the dignity and noblesse oblige of het 
mother’s generation, she knows nothing of the responsibility that 
independence will give to her daughter. She is a foolish, graceless 
creature saved from squalor by her money—money that permits her 
penniless husband to leave his family with an easy conscience. Had 
Julius had to face up to keeping his wife and children as well as 
his mistress, his problem would have been a universal instead ot 
merely a personal one. As it is, things are easy for him; he not 
only does not love or respect his wife, but he knows she does not 
love him. There ig littke emotional conflict behind his get-away, 
but we watch these scenes between husband and wife, husband and 
son, mother and children, convinced that this writer knows what 
he is writing about. Unresolved though it is, A Man Reprieved 
is recognisably the werk of the author of Pie in the Sky and Dead 
Centre I feel that Mr. Calder-Marshall, who returns to novel- 
writing after an interval of nine years, is getting into stride for 
greater things. This, however, though not his best work, is still 4 
very readable book 

Mr. Negley Farson is an accomplished writer of an American 
school that believes the longest way round is the shortest way o 
intriguing a reading public. In Sons of Noah he approaches § 
ybliquely a simple Story about a girl who cannot marry the man 


| i then 


he loves because she believes him to be her half-brother, and 





resuited [rom 





finds he is not her half-brother after ail, that the reader is likely 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
to go through the first tew chapters in a complete haze. The idea, 
no doubt, is that when a reader comes out into the clear and finds 
he is getting a grasp of the story after all, he feels pretty pleased 
with himself. The method has been widely exploited by American 
magazines. Reading second-hand copies of these when I was still 
in the schoolroom, I was deeply impressed by them; so I can 
understand how impressive Mr. Farson must be to his vast circle 
of readers. While evading his own story, Mr. Farson gives us the 
whole world of Mollusc, New Jersey, with yachting, oyster-fishing, 
bird-life and the flat, flooded coastal scenery. The characters are 
lost in the landscape. Even the main ones emerge, at the end, from 
this fog of words as no more than casual acqpiaintances. It is not 
that they are not people ; they are not people made known to us, 
Four Countries is a selection of Mg, Plomer’s short stories taken 
from his three published collections.” These stories are too well 
known to require the recommendation of a younger critic; the 
opinions of four established critics given on the back of the jacket 
do no more than justice to Mr. Plomer’s fine work. I can only say 
with what pleasure I re-read them, especially The Child of Queen 
Victoria, that in its poetic beauty, emotional depth, and inner signi- 
ficance will stand with Joyce’s The Dead and Forster’s A Moment 
of Time. OLIVIA MANNING. 
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Che Price of Power. By Hanson W. Baldwin (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 18s.) 
Mr. BaLpwin has been the military editor of the New York Times 
since 1942. He ought to be well informed on the major strategic 
questions with which his book deals. This was, no doubt, one of 
the reasons why the cachet of Chatham House was given to it. 
Another probably was that he had the assistance of a very distin- 
guished study group drawn from the membership of the American 
uncil on Foreign Relations, This book has considerable authority 
xhind it. Its sections on military matters are highly informative, 
yarticularly on the question of possible weapons of the next war. The 
tude to American international obligations which the whole book 
s also of first-class interest for non-Americans. It is a com- 
of confidence in practical achievement and diffidence in 
It is possible to discern in Mr. Bald- 
attitude a balance in the minds of educated and informed 
\mericans—a realisation of limits as well as origins of American 
trength—which was probably there all the time which non- 
Americans have always had difficulty in detecting in the past. That it 
in be detected now through the opaque glass of Mr. Baldwin’s 
‘xecrable style is something of a miracle. He claims to have “ an eyes- 
a-the-stars-feet-in-the-mud approach ” to the problem of American 


ects i 
ynation 


matters of psychological grasp 


\ 
out 


wwer. By expressing himself so awkwardly he runs a risk that the 
ess patient reader will write off his book as stick-in-the-mud star- 
gazing. The book will only be reaily useful to those who can 


stomach the literary conventions of a world in which the simple 
ruth that the good must be strong is expressed not in a clause 
yut in a paragraph. This must be one of the worst written important 
~;oKSs On international affairs to appear since the war. 
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AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


FINANCE 


LONDON MARKETS have been subjected this week to one of the 
intermittent bouts of nervous liquidation which always follow q 
major break in stock market and commodity prices in the United 
States. In the commodity share groups, especially copper and 
rubber, falls have been quite sharp, but home industrials, although 
lower, have never been under real selling pressure. Once again the 
now familiar questions have been asked: Is this the beginning of g 
substantial business recession in America ? Is deflation on the Way ? 
Will America try to sell an industrial surplus on keenly competitive 
terms in world markets? Nobody feels really confident aboy 
supplying the answers. My own view is that this year will see a 
lower level of American business activity, accompanied by a fall in 
commodity prices but that there will be no major depression. Fo, 
investors the moral is to preserve a fair degree of liquidity and tg 
exchange out of doubtful industrial equities into some of the mor 
promising gold shares which now constitute the best deflatiog 
“ hedge.” 
COAL MILLIONS SHARE-OUT 

It was inevitable, I suppose, that the announcement of the terms 
ot allocation of the £164,660,000 global compensation figure for the 
coal industry among the 21 districts would cause some revision of 
Stock Exchange estimates of the break-up value of colliery shares 
In recent months this section of the market has been the happy 
hunting-ground for City statisticians, and break-up values are now 
being adjusted to the surprises, pleasant and unpleasant, which the 
district allocation has revealed. Briefly, the market has taken the 
view that South Wales and Scotland have out well, that 
Yorkshire is just about up to estimates, and that the Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire districts have come out badly. Those views have 
found reflection in market prices, which in many instance§ had been 
based on optimistic forecasts of what certain districts might receive 

While many of the price revisions may turn out to have been wel! 
justified, I feel that it is necessary to add that even at this stage a 


estimates of colliery break-up values must be very tentative. For 


come 








one thing, the district totals have still to be split up ameng the 
various colliery concerns—a process which may involve anything 
between two and three years—and for another, ancillary interests, 


such as coke ovens, wagons and brickworks, are in some instances 
so substantial as to make small variations in the value of the colliery 
assets of relatively minor significance. In the Scottish field Fife 
Coal, Shotts Iron and Coltness look good value for money, as do 
Powell Duffryn in the South Wales district. After their recent fall 
Bolsover Colliery should also be worth attention. 


A LIQUIDATION TRUST 

These are essentially times in which most investors wishing to 
play safe would do well to examine the possibilities of liquidation 
stocks. These are the stocks which will break up into cash or in some 
instances into British Government securities at some later stage. 
One of the most promising, in my view, is the “ B” Debenture stocks 
of the Cordoba Central Trust, now quoted at just under £70 per 
£100 nominal. This Trust is the remnant of the old Cordoba 
Central Railway and remains in existence only because certain law- 
suits in Argentina have not yet been settled. On the assets side 
the Trust has £607,478 of 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds held in 
London, apart from £62,887 of cash, part of which is in London and 
part in Buenos Aires, the Argentine balances being converted into 
sterling at the current exchange-rate. Against these assets there 
is outstanding only £639,187 of “B” Debenture ‘stock, so that if 
there were no legal claims the break-up value would be well over 
As provision for claims and liabilities in Argentina, the Trust 


par |! : 
directors have set aside £171,149, which has been judged tw 02 
adequate to meet all likely outgoings. If the whole of this su 


has to be paid away in Argentina, which I would regard as a pessi- 
mistic assumption, assets available for the Debenture stock w yuld 
still amount to just under £500,000 or about £80 per £100 nominal, 
about 10 points above the presgnt market price. It seems to me, 
therefore, that a buyer at today’s level is incurring practically no 
risk, although he must be prepared to forego income. As the law 
suits in question have now been outstanding fer many years the time 
for final settlement may not be far off, making full allowance 
for the slow pace of legal proceedings in Buenos Aires. The stock 
should be well worth putting away for an ultumate tax-free protit 
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COMPANY MEETING 
F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. 


RECORD SALES 











Tue fortieth annual general meeting of F. W. Woolworth and Co., 

Limited, will be held in London on March 4th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 
indell, on the accounts for 1948 :— 





2 EF 

. - hings considered, I feel that the trading result for the year under 
review 1 be regarded, to say the least, as satisfactory, and is entirely 
due to the very excellent work and loyalty of the company’s entire staff, 
oth in the stores and offices, together with the loyal support and 


collaboration, initiative and enterprise of the company’s many suppliers. 
Supplies and variety of goods have been easier but in many cases are 
hy no me unrestricted. 

1948 has not been entirely free from trading difficulties, and it says 
much for the company’s staff and suppliers that they have been able to 
surmount them to the extent disclosed and I take this opportunity to 
express on your behalf, and that of your board, our appreciation of the 


ind fine work done by the entire staff of the company, coupled 





loyalty 
th our sincere thanks to our suppliers for their loyalty and support. 
We have during the past year been able to make our stores somewhat 
‘e presentable by minor alterations, painting, and in many of our 
t nproving staff amenities. We should like to do much more, 





but under present difficulties our activities in this direction are, as you 
will appreciate, restricted by licences, permits, &c 
Your company still has 13 stores entirely out of operation, due to enemy 


for which we have been unable to obtain permits 
to rebuild or to operate on a temporary accommodation basis. Ten stores 
destroyed during the war are also operating on a restricted scale in 
temporary accommodation. It is our hope, as I am sure it is yours and 
that of the consumer public, that we shall soon see an easement in the 
position which will enable us to re-establish ourselves in the areas 
concerned with modern up-to-date stores, and also make a start, at least, 
vith modernising some of our existing stores which in many cases are 
nadequate for the present day needs of both staff and public. 


ction during the war, 


Tax BuRDENS 


Purchase tax remains the main cause of the continuance of the high 
prices of many goods. It places a further burden on incomes which have 
already been depleted by direct taxation and is also one of the causes of 
demands for increased wages. 

From our experience, the hackneyed term of “ too much money chasing 
too few goods * does not now apply—the consumer public, quite rightly, 
are now much more selective in their buying—your company prefers that 
it should be so. Consequently the main reason for the continuance of 
purchase tax seems to have disappeared. 

We all appreciate that taxes, and heavy taxes, are necessary under 
present conditions, but they can be so heavy as to defeat their own object. 
Some easement of the present tax burden is needed if new life is to be 
infused into effort and enterprise. Should the Government reduce either 
direct or indirect taxation, they will get their reward by increased pro- 
duction and benefit of taxation on the higher earnings, which should 
result from increased turnover whether for export or the home trade. 





I would like to quote—“ One measure of an undertaking's efficiency 
was its solvency, and another was its service to the public,” from the 
Lord President of the Council’s statement in Canada in 1945. I hope 


you will agree that your company is reasonably scivent, and the measure 
of its service to the public is, I think, best judged by its continued 
progress which could not be achieved without the goodwill and support 
of our millions of friends among the consumer public, and the retaining 


of this goodwill and support is, and always will be, our first considera- 





tion by ng them the best possible values both in quality and price. 
f the statement quoted above is a true indication of worth to the country, 
then I think you have every reason for satisfaction in having a stake 
what amounts to an indispensable consumer public institution. 
NET Prorits A REcoRD 
Sales f es attained during 1948 create a record in the history of 
the « despite difficulties of trading, and far surpassed the record 


ume set up for 1947. Net profits before taxation also create a new 

ecord for the company, though not of course to such an extent as the 

rd, by reason of the lower margin of profit at which your 
ded for the year under review. 

fits after taxation are not a record ; this item was exceeded for 

the years from 1936 to 1939. In keeping with Government wishes 

in ordinary dividend or bonus is proposed, though it is to be 





c 
hoped 
¢ 


more freedom will be accorded private enterprise in the near 
iture as an incentive to further effort. 
rhe work of your company’s staff is backed up by loyal, efficient and 


ng suppliers, and results prove that we have the goodwill and 
of the consumer public. There are, and undoubtedly will 
continue to be, difficulties to be surmounted. Nevertheless, I take an 
opimist ew of 1949 prospects. 


enterpris 


confidence 
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COMPANY MEETING 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
LORD LINLITHGOW'’S STATEMENT 











Tue annual general meeting of the Midland Bank Limited was held 
on February 11th in London, the Most Hon, the Marquess of Linlithgow, 
K.G., K.T., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The statement begins with a survey of long-term trends in world 
economic relations, designed to bring to light any major changes in govern- 
ing ideas concerning monetary arrangements. The conclusion is reached 
that the outcome of international schemes now operating or projected, 
including the European Recovery Programme, must be determined finally 
by the success achieved in the various countries in establishing a sound 
internal economy, well grounded on a balanced external position. If, 
then, our own country is to play its full part in projects for the upbuilding 
of a lasting structure of world economic relations, we need to look to 
ourselves and see whether we are making such progress as we might in 
putting our own economy in good and secure order. 


MonETARY CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

The statement continues: Perhaps the very first requirement for lasting 
health in the economic system is a sound currency, by which I mean a 
currency whose purchasing power is securely established and zealously 
protected. No one was satisfied, a year ago, that the risk of inflation had 
been overcome. The budgetary measures then adopted were specifically 
designed to combat the previous trend ; and, while the evidence provided 
by price index numbers, statistics of production, trade turnover, stocks 
and so forth is not wholly consistent or conclusive, it does indicate a pro- 
bability that, for the time being at least, inflationary forces have been 
brought under more effective restraint. In studying the signs and 
portents, however, it has been a matter for remark in the press and else- 


where that no “ disinflationary” movement is perceptible in banking 
figures. On the other hand, while the expansion of bank deposits is not 


in itself evidence of inflationary pressure or a breakdown of the dis- 
inflationary effort, it does suggest, along with other evidence, that the 
time has by no means come for relaxing effort to combat the basic in- 
flationary elements in the situation. 

Whatever may be the full explanation of the continued growth of bank 
deposits, it is proper to notice that, while the budget measures as a whole 
were calculated to have a strong counter-inflationary effect, individually 
they were by no means of equal force in that direction. Mos conspicuous 
among them ir departing from the over-riding purpose in view was the 
once-for-all “ special contribution.” 

Again, it might well be argued that some already existing taxes, while 
designed to contribute, through a budget surplus, to contraction of the 
supply of money, have the secondary result of exerting an expansive 
effect on the monetary situation. It has been impracticable, in view of 
the pressure of taxation, to plough profits back into the business on the 
scale that was customary in the past and is desirable in the interests of 
technical efficiency. Hence business is forced to borrow more heavily 
from the banks for working capital which it formerly provided largely out 
of its own resources. In this way high taxation itself contributes to 
monetary expansion at a time when budgetary and monetary policy should 
be working harmoniously in the same direction. 


Sters Towarps EQUILIBRIUM 

Here as elsewhere, analysis leads back to the observation that we are 
operating an over-stretched economy, in which it is extremely difficult to 
balance the competing demands for an increased flow of consumers’ goods 
to restore the standard of living, for a still larger volume of exports to 
pay for our severely depleted imports, and for the improvement of our 
capital equipment and enlargement of stocks after years of inadequate re- 
placement. The real and lasting and most readily available remedy is to 
be found in a progressive enlargement of the total output from British 
industry. 

The position in industry, and indeed throughout the economic system, 
is such as to call for the highest standards of skill, judgement and resource- 
fulness in management. Hence one of the encouraging features of our 
time is to be seen in the close attention and systematic study which are 
now being given, both in public service undertakings and in private 
business, to developing the art and practice of management. There is 
little indication so far that Parliament can make room in its crowded time- 
table for full debate on the material presented to it by nationalised under- 
takings, and some system of delegated examination may have to be evolved 
similar to that which is applied, with recognised success, to the accounts 
of Government departments through the work of the Public Accounts 
Committee 

The problems I have menffoned make it evident that recent experiments 
in administration have by no means reached completion, and one is forced 
to the conclusion that it would have been better if they had been spread 
over a longer period. If only on the ground of excessive haste, the intro- 
duction of the Steel Bill must be regarded as in every way untimely and 
ill-conceived. This project was bound to create additional and gratuitous 
disturbance and to add to the congestion of already existing tasks of 
reorganisation. 
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B.Sc. ECON. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


@ The B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of London may advantage 
ously be taken by men or women 
seeking or holding government or 
municipal posts, or executiveappoin® 
Inepte in commerce or industry. 





@ Study for the Degree, which may 
be taken without residence at the 
University or attendance at lectures, 
covers a course of wide and interesting 
reading. Candidates are required to 
pars, after Matriculation, two exami- 


nations, the Intermediate and the 
Final, U.C.C., founded 1887, provides 
tuition by post. The College i* an 
Educational Trust, not condueted 


primarily at a profit-making concern, 
Highly qualified luters, 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired, 


specialist 


@ Prospectus of Courses for London 
University and other examinations 
post free from the Registrar, 


University 
Correspondence 
College 


76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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WORLD TODAY | 


For expert, objective appraisal of 
current world problems 
Monthly. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
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St James's Square, London, S.W.1 


6d. a year 


12s. 
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A Metropolitan Colleg Modern 
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Entrance; B. Com.: B.Se. Eecon,: 
LL.B. and other external London 


Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Pretim, 
Exams. and for the professional examea, 
in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, 
Sales Management, etc... and many 
intensely practical (non-exam.) Courses 
in commercial subjects. 


25,000 
Post-War Exam. 
SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Piaces, Prizes and other 
Honours 


Guarantee of Coaching until Suecess- 


ful. Text-book lending library, Mode- 
rate fees, payable by instalments. 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent 
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Secretary (G 40). 
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